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A CRISP, nourishing supper will speed the pleasant 
journey to Slumberland. Youngsters love Kellogg’s PEP 
Bran Flakes with milk or cream. Sliced fruit or honey 
adds goodness and variety. 


These better bran flakes are light, digestible. They 
do not overburden the body or interfere with sound, 


BETTER 
BRAN 
FlAxgEs 


restful sleep. They furnish as much fine nourishment as 
many hot, heavy dishes. 


The whole family enjoys these crisp flakes of toasted 
wheat. Serve them often. Breakfast, lunch or bedtime Koll 9 
meal. Always oven-fresh and ready to eat. Every bowlful YG 
has enough extra bran to be mildly laxative. Buy a pack- 


age of Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes from your grocer. Pp 2 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


ie BRAN FLAKES 


- R = & Mother Goose Story Book for children. A delightful book with 

illustrations in full color. Favorite nursery stories as told by Kellogg’s 
Singing Lady. Just send two tops from packages of Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes to 
Kellogg Company, Dept. NP-2, Battle Creek, Mich. The book will be mailed to you. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


INCE 1932 ROBERT G. FOSTER, au- 
~: thor of the article called “‘Advis- 
ing Young People on Marriage,” has 
been specialist in family life and direc- 
tor of the advisory service for college 
women at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. Dr. Foster took his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Cornell University in the fields 
of sociology, economics, and child de- 
velopment. For ten years he was as- 
sociated with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in rural social organiza- 
tion work with the 4-H clubs. He has 
taught and has advised young people 
at the University of Nevada, Cornell 
University, the University of Nebras- 
ka, and has worked at the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale. 


HAROLD H. MITCHELL, M.D., has done 
such fine work in teaching children 
the fundamental principles of first aid 
that we asked him to send us an article 
on it. This article, “First Aid in Home 
and School,” shows how giving chil- 
dren a knowledge of methods of first 
aid forms a link between school and 
home, for in most cases the children 
carry it back to the home. Dr. Mitchell 
is secretary of the Committee on 
School Health of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, and president of 
the New York State School Physicians 
Association. 


“The Home as a Cultural, Spiritual 
Center,” the sixth article in our Parent 
Education Study Course, “The Pro- 
gressive Home,” comes from EMILY 
NEWELL BLAIR. Mrs. Blair is a popular 
speaker and has contributed numerous 
articles to magazines. She is the au- 
thor of The Creation of a Home. Re- 
cently Franklin and Marshall College, 
one of the oldest colleges in the coun- 
try, gave her the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, for the first time in its history 
awarding an honorary degree to a 
woman. Formerly of Joplin, Missouri, 
Mrs. Blair now lives in Washington, 
D. C., where her 


ber of publications. She says that her 
chief interest is her home, which has 
been the source of inspiration for most 
of her writing. 


ROLLAND H. UPTON, who wrote 
“Fathers Are Also Parents,” is super- 
intendent of the Buena Park School 
District in California. His first ac- 





Alexander J. Stoddard 


quaintance with parent-teacher asso- 
ciations is best told in his own words: 
“My first contact with the P.T.A. oc- 
curred twenty-five years ago, when I 
was in the second grade. The teacher 
gave me a slip of paper to take home 
to my parents; and in reading it care- 
fully to ascertain whether it was the 
kind of thing they ought to see, I dis- 
covered ‘that some people planned to 
form an association in order to bring 
parents and teachers together. ‘Clever 
idea,’ I thought.’”’ Even if he had not 
discovered it before, when he became 


superintendent of schools Mr. Upton 
learned of the great helpfulness of the 
P.T.A. to the school executive as well 
as to the parents, the teachers, and the 
children. 


Once more we have an article from 
DOROTHY BLAKE which we know our 
readers will enjoy as much as the staff 
did—whether or not they are planning 
February parties, which Mrs. Blake 
writes about under the title, “Let’s 
Celebrate!” A book by Mrs. Blake, 
The Diary of a Suburban Housewife, 
will be published early in March. 


From her experience as both a con- 
sumer and a merchandise specialist, 
SuE KLAPPER has written the article 


_ called “The Consumer Pays.” She is 


an authority on merchandise and mer- 
chandising problems. 


Since the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education 
Association holds its annual meeting 
in February, it is particularly fitting 
that the editorial in this issue of the 
magazine, “Progress by Planning,” be 
written by its president, ALEXANDER J. 
STODDARD. Mr. Stoddard received his 
early education and university train- 
ing in his native state, Nebraska, 
graduating from the Peru State Teach- 
ers College and the University of Ne- 
braska. He later received the degree 
of M.A. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and has continued 
graduate study at that university. He 
received the honorary degree of Ed.D. 
from the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation in 1932. His experience includes 
teaching in a rural school, principal- 
ship of an elementary school, super- 
vising principalship in a small town, 
and superintendent of schools in small 
and large cities. He has taught at the 
Connecticut Summer School at Yale; 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and at the 








husband is Assist- 
ant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United 
States. 


The author of 
‘‘Preference,’’ 
MARIE HUNTER 
DAWSON, has 
written poems, 
juvenile _ stories, 
plays, and pag- 
eants for a num- 








If You Are Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 17, 18, 19. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 8, 14, 17, 18, 24. for 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 6, 8, 14, 24. 
Children of All Ages, see pages 10, 22, 47. 
Articles Helpful to Teachers, see pages 8, 15, 2 
P. T. A. Problems, see pages 5, 10, 15, 22, 33, 34, 37, 38, 44. 


2. superintendent of 


summer school at 
Harvard Univer- 
sity. He did im- 
portant work on 
the White House 
Conference and 
the United 
States Office of 
Education. Since 
1929 he has been 


schools in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Is- 
land. 
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The Spirit of the Pioneer 


O we quite realize, I wonder, how much our present civilization, 
our schools, and our general well-being are indebted to those 
brave ancestors of ours whom we call our Founders? Not only the 
splendid women with a vision of what enlightened motherhood could 
do for the world, the women whom we are proud to claim as the 
Founders of our own organization, Mrs. Birney and Mrs. Hearst, but 
those other more fundamental founders, the pioneer women who 
braved the wilderness in the early days. 

It took courage of the highest sort for our grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers to leave comfortable, secure, and comparatively con- 
venient homes in the old eastern states to go by covered wagon or by 
river boat to the prairies or hills of the West. I have recently heard 
of an ancestor of one of our parent-teacher family, a mother of ten 
children, herself a middle-aged woman, who followed her husband 
into Kansas, which was then only a vast prairie but whose soil was 
rich, fertile, and unused. A business failure at home lost everything 
but a thousand dollars and the only way to regain a competence 
seemed to be to try the unknown. How many of us, in these days of 
comparative ease, in spite of all the depression, could start off in a 
covered wagon, with such a family and such a sum of money, to 
brave unknown dangers, without friends, neighbors, schools, 
churches, stores, or any of the common necessities of our existence? 

That those women did brave this new life made possible all the 
vast midwest and western civilization, for the men could never have 
accomplished it alone. They could and did till the soil, build houses 
and schools and churches, but they could not raise families and 
maintain homes to perpetuate this civilization. If the women as well 
as the men had not been of the stuff of heroes, we would all be still 
crowding the eastern shores of our great land. 

They were pioneers as our Founders were pioneers and as we must 
be pioneers. There are new fields of home and school needs constantly 
being discovered where we must till the soil of ignorance and build 
new spiritual institutions to house our activities. 

Never must we be content with old customs and ideas; always must 
we go forward with eyes on the horizon, our minds eagerly receptive 
and our energies ready to cope with new situations. These will lead 
us into unhappy and painful experiences but in this wise only shall 


we justify the courage and the heartbreaking toil of our Founders. — 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
ON MARRIAGE 


TEETER ECR EEC ECR RCRCE 


HERE are two ways in which we 

may help young men and women 
interested in their relations to the op- 
posite sex and in the questions which 
center around mating, marriage, and 
family life. First, we may give them a 
kind of home and school education 
which will help them to get a perspec- 
tive upon what is involved in this life 
undertaking. Second, as advisers of 


youth, we may broaden our knowledge * 


and gain better technics in order to 
give them more adequate guidance. 
A great deal has been written about 
education for marriage and family life 
which will be helpful to any young per- 
son who is contemplating marriage or 
has recently taken on the responsibili- 
ties of a home. However, in the em- 
phasis which has been placed upon the 
need for education in this field it has 
been easy to lose sight of the fact that 
all of one’s life experiences, as well 
as “one’s hereditary background, are 
important when considering possible 
success in a family relationship as hus- 
band, wife, or parent. Strictly speak- 
ing, there is no such thing as educa- 
tion for marriage and family life apart 
from the totality of one’s general edu- 
cation and experience. In another 
sense, however, there are certain speci- 
fic sorts of information and _ skills 
which make the task of establishing 


b 


by Robert G. Foster 


a home much simpler and more effi- 
cient, and it is training in these mat- 
ters that is most commonly thought of 
as being essential to successful mar- 
riage and family life. 

Let us consider for a few minutes 
the needs of two young people, let us 
say Mary Smith and Tom Jones, in re- 
lation to home and family interests. 
They live in the same or adjoining 
neighborhoods in an urban center, or 
a farm community, or a village. In 
their daily lives they are thrown to- 
gether at school, in church work, and 
in the neighborhood social activities; 
and in their high school years and later 
adolescence they become interested in 
each other. They attend many social 
and community affairs together, and 
may become interested enough in each 
other to contemplate marriage. As a 
matter of fact, their friends and the 
older people of the community have 
them married off long before the young 
couple themselves actually settle the 
matter. The question now is, what 
kinds of background, training, experi- 
ence,.and philosophy of life will con- 
tribute most adequately to the success- 
ful adjustment of this couple and to 
the success of their marriage venture? 

It would seem that, first of all, as 
they have grown up from infancy to 
the time for marriage, they should 


have come to know the meaning of the 
terms heredity and eugenics. They 
should have become aware of the ele- 
mentary facts in these fields, and 
should know the importance of heredi- 
tary factors in their lives and in the 
lives of any children that might be 
born of their union. I am not sure that 
any one agency is responsible for this 
training, but certainly the school and 
the home together ought to bear a 
large share of this responsibility. If the 
parents feel unqualified to supplement 
what the school offers in these fields, 
parent and adult education ought to 
serve them as valuable aids. 

At this point the young couple 
should also know the importance of 
good health and good health habits as 
factors in compatibility and conflict 
in marriage—how illness, poor health, 
and undesirable health habits may af- 
fect the relation between husband and 
wife and between parents and children, 
as well as the vocational, social, and 
civic effectiveness of the individual 
family members. These, together with 
a knowledge of human biology, should 
form the basis of the training which 
the home and the school give young 
people. 

As children grow from infancy to 
maturity they become clothed with 
many habits, mannerisms, beliefs, at- 
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First questions of young people of high school age usually 
involve the etiquette of association with the opposite sex 


titudes, and customs which in large 
measure determine the kind of adjust- 
ments they make to various situations. 
It is these variations in the manner of 
“soaking up” our culture which give 
rise in part to the wide differences of 
personality manifested among human 
beings. These organisms, already wide- 
ly different at birth, become more 
complex and differentiated in growing 
up and adjusting themselves to the 
surroundings of their home, commun- 
ity, and national life. In this process 
young people come to have certain 
habits and beliefs which make for or 
militate against good adjustment in 
their human relationships. It is im- 
portant that we give young people an 
insight into their behavior and habits, 
and help them to understand how their 
early childhood habits may be assets 
or liabilities in the task of learning 
to manage their own lives. Such things 
as careless personal appearance, lack 
of personal cleanliness, lack of refine- 
ment about the body, food idiosyn- 
crasies, carelessness in leaving cloth- 
ing and papers strewn about the house, 
leaving the bathroom untidy, grouchi- 
ness, impatience, etc., are breeders of 
discord and conflict in family life. 
These apparently minor matters be- 
come particularly significant when one 
considers the possibility that Mary 


Smith and Tom Jones come from 
homes where the standards of personal 
care and hygiene are widely different. 
If Tom’s mother has babied him, 
picked up his clothes after him, and 
waited upon his every whim, he will 
find it difficult to make a good adjust- 
ment with a girl who has grown up in 
a family where each person has 
learned to assume these responsibili- 
ties for himself. The point about 
habits of this kind is not so much that 
any particular standard is important 
for a particular couple, but that they 
have common standards and a com- 
mon understanding. 

There are also many adjustments 
which ought properly to be made be- 
fore marriage. There is, for example, a 
possibility that Mary Smith has a col- 
lege education, while her best boy 
friend, Tom Jones, left school when he 
finished high school and went to work 
on the home farm, and now wants to 
marry and have his wife assume the 
responsibilities of a farmer’s wife. 
How important is this educational 
difference? The two may be of differ- 
ent nationalities, of markedly different 
religious belief; Tom may be two years 
younger than Mary or ten years older; 
one may enjoy excellent health while 
the other lacks normal physical vigor. 
They may enjoy the same kind of 
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recreation but hold widely different 
views about the handling of finances, 
perhaps because John has grown up 
in a home where the father handled all 
of the business of the family and the 
mother had no part, whereas Mary 
may have a more equalitarian notion 
about these matters. There are other 
significant differences which some- 
where in the process of education and 
training every boy and girl should have 
an opportunity to discuss and under- 
stand in their relation to mating and 
family life. Such, for example, are 
questions as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of postponing child- 
bearing for a few years while the wife 
works outside the home, the problems 
involved where both members of the 
family work outside the home, differ- 
ences of opinion with regard to the 
training of children, differences in 
standards concerning honesty, atti- 
tudes toward in-laws, and continued 
relationships with friends after mar- 
riage. While the school and home do 
not often have ready-made answers to 
most of these questions, they are mat- 
ters on which experience has given 
us considerable light of which the 
young person should be cognizant and 
which should help him to answer his 
own questions. 

There are other questions about 
home conditions with which young 
people should be given help. Lack of 
privacy, lack of labor-saving devices, 
overwork and fatigue, the presence of 
relatives, lodgers, or boarders in the 
home, individual goals that overlook 
family goals, too much or too limited 
social life, scolding, nagging, sarcasm, 
jealousy, deceit, selfishness, extrava- 
gance, special attachments to one par- 
ent or relative, failure of the wife to 
keep an interest outside the home, and 
many other similar matters come 
within the scope of the education 
young people need with respect to 
their family life interests. 


One can see how complex the prob- 
lem is, and yet in spite of all the possi- 
bilities of error, there are more suc- 
cesses than failures in education in 
this field. A study made a short time 
ago of 388 young men and women six- 
teen to twenty-four years of age shows 
how simple are their demands as to the 
qualifications they desire in a mate, 
and how willing they are to set them- 
selves the task of making their own 
contribution to the success of the 
union. The following data are interest- 
ing and highly significant in indicat- 
ing what these young people are look- 
ing for in a wife or a husband. In an- 
swer to the questions, “What has my 
wife or husband a right to expect of 
me?” and “What have I a right to 
expect of the other person?” the fol- 
lowing ten points were given the high- 
est rank. (Continued on page 28) 
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FIRST AID 


IN HOME AND 


by Harold H. Mitchell, M.D. 


THE CHILOREN WHO POSED FOR THESE 


TEACHER MAGAZINE ARE PUPILS 


WELVE-YEAR-OLD John came 
T: school one morning with a 
clean, home-made bandage on his right 
wrist and hand. 

“What’s the matter, John?” asked 
his teacher. 

“Oh, nothing. Jerry ran into me with 
his bobsled and cut my hand a bit, but 
it’s all right now.” 

‘But have you done anything for it, 
John?” 

“Mother did. She put some drawing 
salve on it—some stuff Mrs. Jones gave 
her once. Mrs. Jones says it’ll heal any- 
thing!” 

John’s cheerful assurance led the 
teacher to forget his hand while she 
gave an eye to her other pupils, but 
during the first period she noticed that 
John was unusually slow with his writ- 
ing. She noticed, too, that he held his 
pencil lightly and clumsily, as if his 
hand were hurting him. So she asked 
him further about the accident. 

It appeared that on the previous 
afternoon Jerry’s sled had skidded as 
it flew down the steep grade on Aca- 
demy Street, and had hit John’s hand 
and wrist a severe blow. John admitted 
that his wrist was swollen and that 
quite a cut had been torn on the back 
of his hand. He had run home to get 
his mother to “fix it” for him. His 
mother had wanted to take him to the 
loctor, for it looked pretty serious, but 


OF THE PORTER HOO SYRACUSE NEW 


John had protested, saying that the 
doctor would only make him go to bed, 
whereas he wanted to see the big 
hockey game that night—-and besides, 
his hand didn’t really hurt much. So 
his mother had washed the blood off 
under the faucet, applied the salve gen- 
erously, and then bound up the hand 
with strips torn from a clean handker- 
chief. But she had told John that if it 
still hurt when he came back from 
school, she would insist on his going to 
the doctor. 

All this led the teacher to believe 
that maybe John was really hurt, so, 
when the bell rang, indicating that the 
school nurse was in the building, she 
sent John off with a note to the nurse’s 
office. The nurse listened to John’s 
story and read the teacher’s note, in 
which she said she was sure John was 
trying bravely to fool his mother and 
herself. Then the nurse took off the 
home-made bandage, wiped off the 
salve, and looked carefully at the hand 
and wrist. The swelling, the tender- 
ness, and the bad break of the skin, 
which had had no antiseptic or sterile 
dressing, made her fear that the hand 
might be infected. There was also the 
possibility of one or more broken bones 
in the hand. So she sent John to the 
school doctor. The doctor examined 
him and decided that an X-ray was 
probably necessary to find out about 


SCHOOL 


LUSTRATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL PARENT- 
YORK 


broken bones. After dressing the hand 
and wrist with antiseptic and a sur- 
gical bandage, therefore, he asked the 
nurse to visit John’s mother, explain 
the situation to her, and suggest that 
she take John to his own doctor to see 
what he thought about an X-ray ex- 


A dramatic sketch teaches first- 
aid principles effectively 
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Tom shows how to bandage a cut 


amination as a further precaution. 

This story illustrates the confusion 
and unnecessary risks that may arise 
when first-aid principles are not fully 
understood. No one could blame young 
John for wanting to be brave—or for 
wanting to go to the hockey game. His 
mother had the right idea about taking 
him to the doctor for what looked like 
a serious injury, but she did not un- 
derstand how serious it might really 
be. She evidently knew, too, that 
broken skin should be protected from 
dirt, but her “clean” bandage was not 
clean in a surgical sense, nor was Mrs. 
Jones’ salve likely to be of the slightest 
use either as an antiseptic or for draw- 
ing out the inflammation. The mother 
did her best to protect her boy with 
the knowledge and equipment at her 
command, but it was a pity that neither 
she nor John knew what risks they ran. 

Nor was the school entirely blame- 
less. True, teacher, nurse, and doctor 
did what they could to remedy a bad 
situation, but it is evident that John 
and his schoolfellows were not being 
taught to look after themselves or to 
realize what first aid involves. 

As an illustration of what I mean, 
let me quote a short sketch I once saw 
put on by a school doctor and two or 
three youngsters. The sketch was 
staged during a parent-teacher meet- 
ing, with no stage properties other 
than a first-aid box from the princi- 
pal’s office. 

SCHOOL Doctor (to audience): I'm 
going to play I’m the teacher today. 
I know I’m a better doctor than teach- 


er, but I’m going to play it anyway. 
We have a new scheme we want to 
show you. 

(Doctor sits down at teacher’s desk. 
Enter Jane with first-aid box.) 

Doctor: Hello, what’s the matter, 
Jane? 

JANE: Scratched my finger. One of 
the girls was swinging her pen round 
just as I passed, and the point scratch- 
ed me. Look. 

Doctor: I see. Well, what are you 
going to do? 

JANE: Put some antiseptic on. I got 
the box from Miss Brown's office. Shall 
I get the iodine out? (Doctor nods. 
Jane gets out iodine and dabs some on 
her scratch.) 

Doctor: That’s right. Do you think 
you need a bandage? 

JANE: Oh no. It’s such a little 
scratch, and the iodine will kill the 
germs, won’t it? 

Doctor: I should think so. If it 
doesn’t heal up in a day or two we'll 
let the nurse see it. Off you go! 

(Exit Jane. Enter Tom with mer- 
curochrome on hand to represent cut.) 

DocTorR: Well, Tom, what’ve you 
been doing to yourself? 

ToM: Just cut myself a bit. I was 





Rose demonstrates what to do 
about a scraped knee 


sharpening a pencil and the knife 
slipped. 

DocToR: Here’s the first-aid box. 
What’re you going to put on it? 

Tom (taking iodine bottle out): Io- 
dine, I guess. 

DocToR: Do you know why you need 
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an antiseptic on a cut like that? 

Tom: To kill the germs. Some may 
have got in from the knife. 

Doctor: Right. What about a band- 
age? It’s a pretty deep cut. 

ToM: Might be wise, I suppose. I 
don’t want to get more dirt in. 

DocTor: I should say not. Can you 
find a bandage the right size? 

Tom (taking out sealed envelope 
containing individual bandage made of 
a pad of sterile gauze on a strip of 
adhesive tape): This one ought to do, 
oughtn’t it? 

Doctor: Yes. Can you put it on with- 
out touching the part that’s going next 
to the cut? You want to keep it sterile, 
you know. 

ToM: Sure. See? (Puts on band- 
age.) That’s O.K. now. 

(Exit Tom. Enter Rose, limping, 
with ink on knee to represent a 
scrape.) 

Doctor: Another fall, Rose? You 
should be more careful. 

ROSE: I was racing Janet, but I 
slipped on the gravel. May I help my- 
self? (Opens bow.) 

Doctor: Of course you may. What 
are you going to do? Wash your knee 
with water? 

ROSE (shaking head): You said not 
to—unless it was boiled water. I’m go- 
ing to use peroxide. 

DocToR: Good girl to remember. 
There’s the absorbent cotton. Use 
plenty, and wash the gravel all out. 
And the peroxide will help kill the 
germs. (Rose washes her knee with 
peroxide. Bends it experimentally.) 

ROSE: There. That’s clean, I guess. 
Should I put iodine on, too? 

DocTorR: It might be a good idea, to 
be quite sure of those germs. (Rose 
puts iodine on.) Now what about a 
bandage? 

ROSE: And some of the sterile 
gauze? Do let me. I’ll only touch the 
edge with my fingers, like you said. 

(Doctor nods. Rose puts on sterile 
gauze and bandage. Doctor inspects 
bandage, approves, and both exit— 
Rose carrying boz.) 

If young John in my first story had 
been taught first-aid principles in this 
way, supplemented by experience in 
the classroom, he would never have 
taken the chance he did. If John’s 
mother had ever seen such a demon- 
stration, or had been told about it by 
her boy, she would probably have had 
some reliable antiseptic and surgical 
bandages, at least, ready for emer- 
gencies. 


§ MALL accidents, such as cuts, 
scrapes, bumps, and bruises, are al- 
ways liable to happen when active 
children get together; and everybody, 
including the children themselves, 
should know (Continued on page 32) 








HE first step in a discussion like 
this is to define our terms. What 
do we mean by the words, “cul- 

tural” and “spiritual’? In common 
usage they by no means go together. 
“Culture” is used to indicate the re- 
sult of mental cultivation: refinement 
and enlightenment, learning and taste. 
That man, or woman, is considered 
“cultured” who has read the best 
books, seen the best pictures, heard 
the best music, and can, because of 
this acquaintance, evaluate new books, 
new pictures, new music. The realm 
of the spiritual is definitely excluded. 

Yet is this all that “culture” in- 
cludes? Literally, the word means 
‘cultivation, tillage, care.” Applied at 
first only to the act of preparing the 
soil for crops, it came to be used to 
denote the promotion of improvement 
in plants. Then, metaphorically, it was 
applied to the improvement and culti- 


Home 


vation of an individual’s mind. It was 
not until the nineteenth century that 
this metaphorical use was dropped and 
“culture” defined, to quote Matthew 
Arnold, as “acquainting ourselves 
with the best that has been known 
and said in the world and thus with 
the history of the human spirit.” Since 
then, it has been considered by most 
people to mean the improvement of 
the mental faculties by education. 

Now the advantages of education 
are not to be questioned. Nor that it is 
to be had through acquaintance with 
the best that has been written or 
otherwise presented to man. Nor can 
it be denied that the home which 
brings the child into contact with good 
literature, good pictures, and good 
music becomes a center for this kind 
of culture. 

Long ago, Lord Bacon said: “The 
culture and the maneuvrance of minds 
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in youth hath such a forceable (though 
unseen) operation as hardly any 
length of time or contention of labor 
can countervail afterwards.” 

But is “culture” limited to acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, the refinement of 
taste? Let us see. In the Century Dic- 
tionary we read: “The word is now ap- 
plied to the improvement of the whole 
man, bodily, mentally, and spiritually, 
although bodily training is not promi- 
nent unless specially mentioned; the 
moral and the spiritual are jealously 
included.” 

Follows a quotation from Shairp’s 
Culture and Religion: ‘“When applied 
(culture) to the human being, it 
means, I suppose, the ‘educing and 
drawing forth of all that is potentially 
in a man,’ the training (of) all the 
energies and capabilities of his being 
to the highest pitch, and directing 
them to their true ends.” 
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CULTURAL. 


Here we have a wider definition of 
“culture.” Not only does it mean the 
development of a man’s’ mental 
faculties, but the development of his 
spiritual ones as well. Far from being 
exclusive of the spiritual, it requires 
its inclusion. 

But let us define what we mean by 
“spiritual.” This word, too, has many 
meanings for many people. To some 
that man is “spiritual” who follows a 
certain code of morals which includes 
what he eats and drinks; to others, a 
man who devotes himself professional- 
ly to good works. I have heard a 
woman who was a complete sensualist 
called “spiritual” because she was 
kind to the poor; a man who was a 
bad husband, a bad neighbor, because 
he could preach beautiful sermons. 

What does this word “spiritual” 
really mean? “Of, pertaining to, or 
being spirit.” But what does “spirit” 





This Is the Sixth Article 
in the Parent Education 
Study Course. An Out- 
line for Use in Discussing 
it Appears on Page 37 


SPIRITUAL CENTER 


by Emily Newell Blair 


mean ? If we go again to the dictionary 
we have our choice of fourteen defini- 
tions. We can take that of the primi- 
tives: “An invisible, corporeal thing 
of an airy nature.” Or we can choose 
that of the Christian theologians: 
“The principle of life conceived as a 
fragment of the divine essence 
breathed into man by God.” Or we may 
accept that of the modern German 
philosophers: “The highest mode of 
existence.” Very different these defini- 
tions seem. Yet common to them all is 
the implication that some immaterial, 
incorporeal qualities exist potentially 
in man which transcend what we call 
human nature. “The higher endow- 
ments of the mind, especially when 
considered as of divine influence,” one 
definition has it. “Freedom from 
worldliness and from attachment to 
the things of time and space,” an- 
other. 
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To be cultured, then, today, in the 
broadest sense, requires not only a 
knowledge of the best that has been 
thought, not only a refined taste; it 
requires also the development of cer- 
tain qualities so excellent that they 
seem superhuman. 

It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause one must be spiritually as well 
as mentally developed in order to 
achieve “culture” the one follows the 
other. Appreciation of a sonata does 
not inculcate love in the listener. The 
ability to appraise a great book does 
not make one honest. We, of this gen- 
eration, had a spectacular demonstra- 
tion of this fact when two youths of 
brilliant intellects perpetrated a 
dastardly murder. Every day we see 
people who have been denied educa- 
tional opportunities who possess 
spiritual qualities to a high degree, 
and persons of outstanding intellect 
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who are spiritually bankrupt. 

It is important for parents to get 
this matter straight. Too often in the 
past they have assumed that if only 
they could give their children educa- 
tional advantages, surround them with 
beauty in the home, spiritual quali- 
ties could be left to take care of them- 
selves. The two are not synonymous; 
even though synthesized, they do not 
always produce “culture.” 

Mental development has to do with 
the cultivation of those faculties of 
the mind whereby man apprehends 
beauty, logic, reason. Spiritual de- 
velopment, with the cultivation of 
qualities which his mind tells him are 
superhuman, yet which he hopes that 
man, by a process of evolution, may 
attain. Mental development enables 
him to appreciate the world he lives 
in and to adjust himself to it. Spiritual 
development, to strive for a world 
which should be. 

Let us put it another way. Through 
the development of his mental abili- 
ties, man is enabled to express his ego 

either by the production of litera- 
ture, art, music, or by appreciation and 
knowledge of it. Spiritual qualities ex- 
press an alter-egoism by which man 
transcends the limitations of his ego. 

In each of us are two impulses that 
often war against each other. One is 
based on the necessity for self-preser- 
vation. It is common to all animals. In 
human beings it is often sublimated in 
the urge for self-expression—the de- 
sire to be seen, heard, recognized. In 
America, we call it success. The other 
is the impulse to spend ourselves, to 
lose ourselves in a higher good — in 
other words, an urge for self-sacrifice. 
It is to this feeling that patriotism 
makes its appeal, religion, social ser- 
vice. We see it today driving Italian 
youths into Ethiopia, making Ethio- 
pians defend their land at the cost of 
their lives. Give man something he 
believes worth dying for and he for- 
gets the desire to survive. 

Psychologists tell us that in the 
normal man egoism and alter-egoism 
must come into balance. To sacrifice 
oneself wholly for others is abnormal; 
to be unduly selfish, abnormal. To 
make the proper adjustment to so- 
ciety—and this is what psychologists 
mean by normal—one must not be 
wholly swayed in either direction. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that the world 


has moved because of those abnormal . 


ones who sacrificed themselves wholly. 
Nor that on alter-egoism Christianity 
was founded. What is the Sermon on 
the Mount but rules for a practice of 
alter-egoism, a practice, so the Great 
Leader said, which would usher in the 
Kingdom of God on earth. To adjust 
ourselves to the world we live in is 
certainly desirable; yet we must not 
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forget our responsibility to develop 
the world that could be. To develop 
such a world calls for alter-egoism. 
And alter-egoism calls for the de- 
velopment and exercise of spiritual 
qualities. 


WHat are these qualities? They 
may be reduced to four. Develop these 
four and all the rest will follow. Hon- 
esty, purity, unselfishness, and love. 
The practice in our lives of these four 





PREFERENCE 


by Marie Hunter Dawson 


No satin or plush or fanci- 
ful lace 

Or garlands of roses en- 
circling a face, 

No poet’s sweet dream in 
well-measured line ® 

Extols a fair lady on my 
valentine. 


A‘ piece of brown paper, by A 
hands torn apart— 

By baby hands, too—the 
shape of a heart; 

So ragged and jagged, but 
meant just for me, 

With wee little scrawls 
only love’s eyes can see. \ 


I crave for no jewel or glit- 
tering thing, 

No song of a poet, no gift 
of a king; 

Just give me my paper 
heart, ragged and queer, 

And I'll lay it away with 
the things I hold dear. 





qualities is what we really mean when 
we talk about the spiritual life. To 
make the home a spiritual center, 
then, is to make it a place where these 
qualities are developed through exer- 
cise. 

This would seem so obvious as not 
to merit an article. Yet how many 
homes are centers, not where these 
qualities are exercised, but centers of 
deceit, of corruption, of selfishness 
and resentments, jealousies and en- 
vies? Homes where the parents so 
sacrifice themselves to the child that 
the child never learns the meaning of 
unselfishness. Homes where the talk, 
the plans are so selfish that the child 
imbibes from babyhood the jungle 
ethics. Homes, too, where the parents 





themselves practice these qualities and 
accept their value but never think of 
the home as the center where the chil- 
dren must learn them. I remember 
such a home. The parents spent them- 
selves generously in loving and unself- 
ish public service. They had the high- 
est ideals. But the children, never 
having been imbued with the same 
ideals, associated with their parents’ 
activities the discomforts they experi- 
enced because of them, and so reacted 
against all unselfish service, becom- 
ing militant go-getters themselves. 

It is not enough that parents prac- 
tice these qualities themselves. They 
must devise methods whereby the child 
develops them. It is not easy in this 
modern world. Pedantic sermons will 
not do it. Not even family prayer or 
grace at meals. Parents must live 
themselves a quality of life which the 
child senses. Yet few the parents who 
can feel they so have this quality 
of life that mere contact with them 
will .inoculate their children. Even 
Christ had to find other means than 
mere contact to lead His disciples to 
His way of life. Some technic, some 
method, is necessary. Yet obviously a 
mere hard and fast ritual will not do 
it. There must be developed a practice 
of these qualities. 


How can this be done? Let us take 
as an example the matter of honesty. 
Scarcely a mother ever lived who did 
not, sometime, have to explain to her 
child this business of meum and tuum. 
Usually she gives a lengthy disserta- 
tion on the evils of stealing. Some- 
times she forces the child to make 
restitution. But does the child, there- 
fore, know what the practice of hon- 
esty involves? Between the taking of 
the dime from his mother’s pocketbook 
and the lie he told his schoolmates 
about it, he sees no connection. How 
can he, when he sees his mother keep- 
ing something from his father, or 
telling him one thing and doing an- 
other ? 

But suppose that the child had al- 
ways been encouraged to tell his par- 
ents what he actually thought. Sup- 
pose the parents, too, said to each 
other what they really thought. Sup- 
pose when these parents had deceived 
each other or him, they confessed that 
they had. Suppose it was the thing in 
that family not to appear good—and 
so say what one was expected to think 
—but actually to be good so that 
when one failed there was no purpose 
in fooling any one about it. Then the 
child would come to realize the dif- 
ference between honesty and cheating, 
reality and pretense. He would realize 
that what waswrong was not revealing 
his thoughts but having them, and so 
come to know that there was nothing 
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to be accomplished by lying about 
them. He would realize what honesty 
involved because he would be prac- 
ticing it in away which he could under- 
stand. More, the child would be free 
of those repressions that result from 
the fear of discovery. Confessed, his 
thoughts would even disappear. 

Or take temper. Suppose, instead of 
punishing her child for an outburst, a 
mother wisely investigated the cause 
of the irritation packed away in the 
recesses of the child’s ego, the hurt- 
ness, the selfishness, the envy, what- 
ever it was. Suppose she treated this 
not as something to be concealed but 
as something to be got rid of. Suppose 
she told the child of some similar 
feeling she had once had and why and 
how she had rid herself of it. Again 
the child would realize that what was 
wrong was not the outburst or the 
revelation of the causes but the causes 
themselves. 

To do this the mother would herself 
need to be honest with her child. She 
would have to reveal to him the causes 
of her own outbursts of ill-temper, her 
own dishonesties. It would not be easy. 
But it would give the child a realiza- 
tion that what is desirable is not to 
appear honest and loving but to be 
honest and loving and, seeing that not 
even his mother could be honest and 
loving without effort, he would real- 
ize that they were qualities to be 
striven for. He would come, therefore, 
to practice them rather than to pre- 
tend them. 

What a change such a practice 
would produce in many a home! No 
longer would it be a place where each 
member of the family lived in a world 
of his own, with secret reservations, 
secret hurts, secret animosities, jeal- 
ousies, carefully guarded behind a 
false exterior of pretense. It would 
become a laboratory wherein its occu- 
pants strove to develop those quali- 
ties whereby man seeks to become a 
superior being. 

What such a home would mean to a 
child! A spot where all was open, all 
understood, all shared. He would have 
a conception of honesty which noth- 
ing could shatter. He would under- 
stand what fellowship is. 

And how adapted is the home to 
become the laboratory for such an ex- 
periment in the development of the 
qualities that make for alter-egoism ? 

It is only in the home today that the 
environment necessary to such an ex- 
periment can be controlled. In the busy 
world outside are conditions which we 
cannot control. But unfriendly, antag- 
onistic influences can be kept outside 
the home. Those factors necessary for 
the success of the experiment can be 
Selected and brought in. To make a 
home into such a laboratory is to make 


it a cultural, spiritual center. Then, 
from that center would go out men 
and women to carry into the confused 
world the qualities so greatly needed 
to bring order into it. 

To realize what the home could do 
for children and, through them, for 
the world, one should read that little 
book by Olive Jones, Inspired Children. 
In it she gives a glimpse of what a 
new Children’s Crusade could do for 
the world. 


7 Burt,” I can hear some parent say, 
“what would happen to a child so 





“Real education always points some- 
where and goes somewhere. It has 
what we call ‘real significance.’ It is 
quite obvious that if we are to advance 
beyond the relatively dead education 
that has been so largely in evidence 
and that has taken so much of the 
zest out of education for our young 
people, we must once more breathe 
into it the breath of significant life. 
Somehow we must turn our schools 
into places where children are active 
in ways that have not only interest for 
them but meaning... . 

“School education that pays no at- 
tention whatever to the home is likely 
to go on the rocks. This is one reason 
why the forward-minded school ad- 
ministrators and teachers are more 
and more eager to bring parents into 
close relation with the school. The par- 
ent - teacher association movement 
throughout the country is a healthy 
sign of our belief that to disconnect the 
parent from the school is to commit 
educational suicide. Also, there is a 
growing feeling that inasmuch as 
many of the troubles of children have 
their origin in home conditions, it is 
essential that the school have the op- 
portunity of visiting the homes and 
helping in the solution of children’s 
problems. To this end, the visiting 
teacher is becoming an increasingly 
necessary part of the school system. 
We might reverse the proposition, 
however, and say that the visiting 
mother and father should also exist in 
increasing numbers.” 

-—-H. A. Overstreet. 





trained and developed, once he got out 
into the world where such qualities are 
not practiced ?” I apprehend no mother 
ever envied Mary at the foot of the 
cross. 

I once asked this very question of 
the dean of a men’s college. 
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“It is wonderful,” I said, ‘““what you 
do for these boys you graduate. But 
I am wondering if it is fair to them to 
turn them out with these ideals of 
noblesse oblige into a go-getter world. 
How can they survive in it?” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment 
and then answered: ‘You do not know, 
nor I, what kind of world these boys 
will live in. It may be that in the world 
of the next thirty to fifty years or more 
the qualities they have developed will 
be more useful and so bring them 
greater rewards than those of the boys 
who have been trained in the go-getter 
philosophy of our day. The only safe 
training for any new generation is 
that based on those values which men 
have learned through the centuries to 
be enduring, the highest we know of.” 

He was right. We do not know what 
kind of world our children will live 
in. If we follow a passing fashion in 
morals and standards, we may be rais- 
ing our children to be the failures 
of a new civilization which may de- 
mand other standards. On the other 
hand, if we strive to develop in them 
those standards shown to be enduring 
through the collapse of many civiliza- 
tions, the highest we have yet had set 
before us, they may become the lead- 
ers of the new day. But whether they 
do or not, having given them values 
which are independent of time and 
space, we shall have equipped them to 
find satisfactions whatever the pass- 
ing standards of their day. 

Moreover, to do less is to evade our 
responsibility as parents. For, having 
brought them into being, we must, so 
far as we are able, see that they realize 
to the fullest all the potentialities of 
being. To do this, we must not only 
surround them in the home with 
beauty, that refinement of taste may 
be developed; not only there acquaint 
them with the books which record the 
best that has been known, that under- 
standing be developed. We must also 
in that home practice those spiritual 
qualities by means of which man 
strives to become more than man. Not 
otherwise will they enter into their 
heritage of culture. To do less than 
this is to deprive therm of their birth- 
right. 
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<< BJT’S time to do the dish- 

j es.” How many little 
girls hear this, day after 
day? And, because dish- 
washing seems always to 
come at the time of the best 
radio program or when only 
a few minutes of daylight 
are left for playing out- 
doors, they come to hate the 
very sight of those dishes. 

“You may go when you 
have finished your dishes.” 
To many of these little girls, 
long after they have grown 
to womanhood, that word 
“your” sounds a challenge 
which calls them to do bat- 
tle, even though it must be 
done silently or by mutter- 
ing to themselves. 

I wonder how many mo- 
thers recalled such memo- 
ries of their childhood when 
they discussed this month’s 
question: Alma, aged thir- 
teen, has so many extracur- 
ricular activities, in school 
and out, that she does not arrive home 
in time to help her mother with any of 
the housework so she is expected to 
wash the dishes. This makes her un- 
happy and resentful. 

One mother, in North Bergen, New 
Jersey, feels that the home has the 
right to expect some of each child’s 
day. She says, “If I were Alma’s moth- 
er I should investigate very soon why 
she is so taken up with her activities 
that she is not permitted more time at 
home.” As one solution for the prob- 
lem she suggests that “the next time 
Alma stages a revolt at doing some 
task about the house, I too would revolt 
when next she expressed a desire for 
money, that pretty hanky, or that new 
dress. She should be reminded that she 
has no right to expect these things if 
she cannot grant a favor now and then 
to her mother and to her home.” Near 
the close of her letter, however, this 
New Jersey mother does recommend 
that a child be given a variety of tasks 
about the house. 

A Bridgeport, Connecticut, mother 
of two daughters, aged thirteen and 
sixteen, writes: “Each girl has her 
own bedroom and takes all the care of 
it. On Sunday they assist with the din- 
ner. I feel this is all I can reasonably 
require of them except occasional er- 
rands. During vacations they have 
more time to try their skill at running 
the house.” 
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PATCHETTE By HELEN PALMER THURLOW 


IN OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 
.- 


From South Bend, Indiana, a mother 
advises a “better insight into the home 
life of Alma’s family for the cause of 
the resentment.” She says: “If her 
mother is worried about finances or 
tired after her day’s work, perhaps 
she makes the dishwashing a demand 
rather than a request. Even grown-ups 
resent demands.” Other suggestions 
are: “Try making a racing game out 
of the dishwashing by doing some 
other task at the same time, perhaps 
changing about now and then.” 

The following suggestions were made 





MILTON IS A “POOR SPORT” 

Milton, aged fourteen, has an alibi 
ready at all times. His teacher “gave” 
him the low grade; the other team 
stole his team’s signals; he misunder- 
stood what was told him. His parents 
want him to learn to face his own mis- 
takes and would like to know what 
other parents have found to be the 
cause of this habit and what solution 
proved successful. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood and write us? Send your letters 
to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., before Feb- 
ruary 10. The answers will be printed 
in the April issue. 








when this question was 
brought up during a parent 
education leadership confer. 
ence at Madison, Wisconsin: 
(1) Is she left alone in the 
kitchen? Try having some 
one help her. Doing the work 
may mean less than being 
left alone with it. (2) Does 
she understand the connec. 
tion between her lateness 
and the task? Give her ga 
choice of work, if it is at ajj 
possible. Perhaps she would 
prefer arising earlier to do 
her share of other house- 
work before she goes to 
school. (3) Is she tired? In- 
vestigate her extracurricu- 
lar schedule. Perhaps it is 
too heavy and her day too 
long. Resentment may be 
caused by irritation due to 
fatigue. 

Nor are all our sugges- 
tions from mothers. I have 
left for last a letter from a 
Michigan father because he 

but let him speak for himself. “At 
a party last evening we discussed your 
question about Alma and dishwashing. 
Every woman present, except one, 
said she disliked washing dishes and 
the exception qualified her remark 
with, ‘I do not dislike washing them; 
what I do dislike is the time when it 
must be done, which is usually right 
after a meal or when I am dressed for 
the afternoon or evening.’ My wife and 
I were the only parents present who 
could say our daughter does not mind 
washing dishes. And, because I took 
part of the credit for her attitude, I 
was delegated to write to you. When 
our Mary was about ten years old we 
realized she was doing nothing much 
to help around the house. In discussing 
what we could do about it, I left the 
main details to my wife but made one 
request. I said: ‘Mary should help with 
the housework but she should be learn- 
ing while she is doing it. Too many 
mothers who do not like to wash dish- 
es themselves hand this work over to 
the girls as soon as they are old enough 
to do it. Any girl of average intelli- 
gence can learn all there is to learn 
about dishwashing in about one week's 
time. After that it becomes drudgery. 
So give Mary opportunities to do all 
kinds of housework and cooking.’ This 
plan has been followed and even to- 
day, when she is twenty, Mary does 
not dislike washing dishes.” 
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FATHERS 


ARE also PARENTS 


VERY child has one male parent. 
EK This is a natural law and it can- 
not be changed. Nobody can change it. 
Our own government couldn’t change 
it even as an emergency measure. 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin sending 
out proclamations in re- 
lays couldn’t change it. 
It’s a law that is a law! 

Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations make no effort 
to alter this law. They 
just ignore it. If a visi- 
tor from Mars were to 
drop in on a P. T. A. 
meeting he would get a 
distorted idea of parent- 
hood. The visitor would 
be told that the name 
of the organization was 
the Blank Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
Just how he would be 
told this I don’t know, 
but a good chairman of 
the Hospitality commit- 
tee would find a way. 
After segregating the 
teachers (a task which 
should be easy, even for 
a Martian) he would 
look around for parents. 
Of course we have no 
data to go on but it 
ought to be safe to as- 
sume that people on 
Mars are divided into 
two or more sexes. Im- 
agine, then, the sur- 
prise of the visitor when 
he discovers that all 
parents on the earth are 
mothers. 

Personally, I don’t 
care how surprised a 
man from Mars gets. 
But just for the benefit 
of us folks here in our own private 
world I would like to see more fathers 
at P. T. A. meetings. 

I would like to see this because the 
need for cooperation between fathers 
and teachers is fully as great if not 
greater than the need for cooperation 
between mothers and teachers. The 
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job of educating a child does not begin 
at nine in the morning and end at four 
in the afternoon. It is a twenty-four- 
hour program and, as a consultant, 
Father is indispensable. It has been 
said that all elementary education and 





ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL STONE 
“Not until Father is given a chance to put down the tea things 
and pick up a rug beater will he become a member of the gang.” 


most secondary education has been 
rather thoroughly feminized. As an 
educator I resent this charge, although 
I fully recognize the facts upon which 
it is based. From the time a child en- 
ters kindergarten until he is ready for 
college, the feminine influence is 
strong. Father is badly needed in the 
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P. T. A. and for a long time Father 
has been A. W. O. L. Perhaps he has 
kept his P. T. A. membership, along 
with his religion, in his wife’s name. 
In that case, the one has done him 
about as much good as the other. 

Numbered among my 
best friends are officers, 
both high and low, of 
the P. T. A. I should 
hate to lose their friend- 
ship but I have decided 
to talk sternly and fear- 
lessly with them. Some- 
thing tells me that it 
will hurt me worse than 
it will them, but I am 
going to do it for the 
good of their souls and 
the betterment of the 
association. I am going 
to tell them things that 
even their own best 
friends won’t tell them. 
I am going to tell them 
why Father doesn’t 
come to P. T. A. meet- 
ings. He doesn’t come 
because he isn’t wel- 
come! 

As I read that last 
italicized sentence in 
cold type the enormity 
of what I have done in 
saying such a thing 
sweeps over me. From 
Maine to California I 
can see presidents and 
committee chairmen 
rise in protest. “Why, 
you poor ignorant so- 
and-so,” they are say- 
ing, “don’t you know 
that Father is welcome 
at our meetings? He’s 
so terribly welcome it’s 
almost pitiful. We greet 
him at the door and make a fuss over 
him and call every one’s attention to 
the fact that he’s there. We even count 
him twice for the room attendance 
prize. What do you mean by saying he 
isn’t welcome ?” 

Well, ladies, I can only repeat what 
I have said. You may feel a warm 
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welcome in your heart for Father but 
you haven’t succeeded in getting it 
over to him. When you court a man 
after the manner of a desperate spin- 
ster approaching her final forlorn 
hope, what you are doing cannot be de- 
scribed by the word “welcome.” The 
only emotion you release in your sub- 
ject is fear. I admit that Father is a 
supersensitive old introvert and he 
ought not to behave the way he does. 
I know the ladies aren’t keeping him 
away and all he has to do is come to 
the P. T. A. (when it meets in the 
evening) and make a place for himself. 
Father hasn’t been mistreated, he has 
just been mishandled. Man is a timid 
animal. As an individual every wo- 
man knows this and takes it into con- 
sideration when she stalks her prey 
alone. But when she hunts with the 
pack she loses some of her skill. 

There are two recognized methods 
for getting Father out to the P. T. A. 
meeting. One is to put one of his chil- 
dren on the program. The other is to 
have a Fathers’ Night. 

Let us examine the first mentioned 
method. Father comes out for just one 
purpose: to see his youngster per- 
form. He arrives at the meeting and 
sits in the twelfth row of the school 
auditorium wrapped in a thick shell of 
indifference until Junior comes out on 
the stage. Then he comes to life, wor- 
ries for fear the poor lad will do some- 
thing wrong, and finally goes home 
more convinced than ever that his boy 
has a great future. Did he contribute 
anything to the P. T. A.? Not unless 
some one passed a hat. Did the P. T. A. 
contribute anything to him? The 
P. T. A. didn’t even dent him! 

As for Fathers’ Nights, the phrase 
itself is a dead give-away. It ought 
to sound as funny as “Drug Depart- 
ment” in a drug store. If Father is a 
parent—and most people admit he 
is—why have a special night for him 
in a parent-teacher association ? 


Ir I may say so, ladies—and I say so 
with a good deal of timidity—you will 
have to change the present psycho- 
logical structure of the association if 
you ever seriously hope to include the 
men. As it stands, the structure is a 
ladies’ house with a room or two 
tacked on for the gentlemen. It is 
rather a nice house and perhaps you 
don’t wish to disturb it, but should you 
ever decide to make the men really 
comfortable, you will have to install 
a billiard table and hang a pair of 
antlers over the fireplace. 

The average father thinks of a 
Pp. T. A. meeting in about the same 
way he thinks of a bridal shower. Wel- 
come or not, he doesn’t feel at home. 
Suppose, Madam P. T. A. President, 
some one came up to you and chal- 
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lenged you to get fifty men to attend 
a bridal shower; suppose you had to 
do it to win a bet. How would you go 
about it? It would be a difficult under- 
taking and you would have to do some 
serious thinking. In the end you would 
accomplish your purpose by using 
masculine rather than feminine psy- 
chology. You would probably get the 
prospective bridegroom mixed up in 
the affair and the boys would under- 
stand that they were slated for just 
as good a time as the girls. 

There are parent-teacher associa- 
tions where the men are as vital and 
almost as numerous a factor as the 
ladies. This is not true in a large pro- 
portion of the associations but where 
it is true the men are there not be- 
cause they are fussed over, but because 
they are put to work. Not until Father 
is given a chance to put down the blue 
china cup and the tea biscuit and pick 
up a rug beater will he stop being a 
visitor and become a member of the 
gang. 

If Father is going to be put to work 
he will want a man’s job. Almost any 
association yearbook under the head- 
ing of “Fathers’ Councils” should give 
enough excellent suggestions to keep 
him busy for a while. I quote from the 
1935-36 yearbook of the California 
Congress: 


Fathers are interested in juvenile 
protection, safety, evening pro- 
grams, field days, athletics, legisla- 
tion, Boy Scout sponsorship; appoint 
men to such chairmanships. 


Give an interested man or two a 
place on the executive board. 


Hold evening meetings more fre- 
quently; plan a program to interest 
fathers as well as mothers; give the 
men complete charge. 


I now feel much better. Up to now 
I have been more or less on my own, 
but with the great California Congress 
to back up my statements, I can pro- 
ceed with all the lights ahead flashing 
green. 

The name of this organization 
wasn’t chosen by accident. The leaders 
considered things rather carefully and 
decided that ‘“Mother-Teacher Asso- 
ciation” would not cover the subject. 
They wanted the fathers. For forty 
years they have been wanting the 
fathers, and they still want them. 

There is another item of considera- 
tion fully as important as the unques- 
tioned need for fathers in the P. T. A. 
It is the very evident need of fathers 
for the P.T.A. The average male par- 
ent’s interest in his child’s school is 
limited largely to bond elections, tax 
rates, and report cards. It was Mother 
who brought the little tot to kinder- 





garten. It, very possibly, was Mother 
who sat on a chair twelve inches high 
from nine until ten-thirty that morn- 
ing and watched her chance to slip 
out without her absence being de- 
tected by the five-year-old who hadn’t 
been away from home before. Mother 
was the one who visited the first grade 
teacher and explained that her child 
was a potential genius and should be 
treated accordingly. Mother made 
cookies and brought them to the third 
grade Christmas party. Mother drives 
over to the school on rainy afternoons 
and picks up the youngsters. Mother 
would know about schools, whether 
there was a P. T. A. or not. Dad signs 
report cards. 

Dad wouldn’t feel exactly right 
about going to school some afternoon, 
introducing himself to the brown-eyed 
sixth grade teacher as Junior’s father 
and suggesting that they get better 
acquainted. It would be all right, you 
understand; but you know Dad. Moth- 
er could do it. Perhaps she has done it, 
But Father needs a different atmos- 
phere in which to meet his children’s 
teachers. He needs the P. T. A. 

Of course, a good many fathers do 
visit the schools their children attend, 
but far too often the visit is preceded 
by some kind of trouble. Sometimes it 
is trouble which might have been 
avoided if a better understanding had 
existed. Any interview arising out of 
such circumstances is painful. How 
much better for all concerned when 
it starts with a greeting between two 
friends rather than the query, “Are 
you the principal?” 

Father ought to have a chance to 
meet the baseball coach Junior talks 
about at the dinner table. He ought 
to have a chance to swap a couple of 
yarns with him. Things like that re- 
act surprisingly for the betterment of 
Junior. The people most concerned in 
his welfare ought to be good friends. 

The parent-teacher association is 
the only organization equipped to fur- 
nish Father with this opportunity. It 
is furnishing it to thousands of fathers 
every year. But there are tens of thou- 
sands of fathers who think of it asa 
women’s club. They will continue to 
think of it as such as long as they are 
treated as guests, even though they 
occupy the seats of honor. 


( Editor’s Note: We know that there 
are many such parent-teacher associa- 
tions throughout the country and we 
should like to know how they have 
stimulated a broader interest and par- 
ticipation and whether or not their plan 
followed, fundamentally, the ideas 
brought forth in Mr. Upton’s article. 
We know that where fathers do take 
an active part in the P. T. A., all profit 
from this interest.) 
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EBRUARY always reminds me 
Fk of that authentically antique 
joke of the wife who says brightly, 
“Darling, we’ve been married twenty 
years!” And her husband who replies, 
“I suppose you’re right—but it does 
seem longer.’ 

February may be, according to all 
records, a short month—but it does 
seem longer. One reason is that we 
are all, by that time, fed up on winter 
and all its works. Another is that there 
are two holidays (though in some 
states only one) and St. Valentine’s 
Day; and holidays for the children 
mean no school and lots of fun. But 
holidays for Mother mean something 
else again. 

They mean the children are home 
and more than usually running on 
high and that Father is home and 
making helpful remarks about how 
it’s a funny thing to him that a house 
can’t be run on schedule, just like any 
business. And whatever little ghost of 
a routine or a schedule there was once 
simply fades into the gloaming. About 
all you can do is to grin and bear it 
and decide that, since you can’t clean 
house anyway, you might as well mess 
it up a little more and let the little 
angels have a party. 


Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s 


by Dorothy Blake 


Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day! Three 
perfectly good excuses to celebrate. 
And what child ever needed much of 
an excuse? A few yards of crépe pa- 
per, a giddy cake, a few games that 
are fast and furious, with inexpensive 
prizes at the finish, mean a grand time 
for the youngsters. And a grand time 
for the parents—because happiness is 
one of those by-products that comes 
most often by pure accident. It creeps 
into your heart when your back is 
weary. 

However, I didn’t start out to write 
an essay on my philosophy of life— 
but an article on Children’s Parties for 
February. That’s what. So, here goes— 

First of all we'll take notice of the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln on Feb- 
ruary 12. He was a simple, homely 
man with simple, homely tastes, so 
anything fussy or pretentious wouldn’t 
fit in. Besides, boys hate fuss and for- 
mality and they love outdoors better 
than any house that was ever built. So 
follow their natural inclinations, and 
your own for self-preservation, and 
invite the bunch for early supper after 
skating or coasting or some other out- 
door activities. They’ll come in 
starved, asking, ‘““When do we eat?” 
All you have to do is have plenty of 
it and enough extra for seconds—and 
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LET'S CELEBRATE! 


even thirds for this kind of party. 

It’s more fun and less work to serve 
it cafeteria style in the kitchen and 
the boys will sing your praises because 
linoleum isn’t carpet and you aren’t 
expected to say “Excuse me,” “‘Please,”’ 
and “Thank you” quite so often when 
eating from a wooden plate. 

Fill the biggest chopping bowl with 
cabbage salad and garnish it with a 
border of chopped, pickled beets and 
the center with minced parsley. Young 
Tarzans don’t notice the details but 
they do feel the spirit of the thing— 
and the red, and green, and white look 
pretty. 

Take slices of boiled ham and roll 
them around heaping tablespoons of 
baked beans, tuck in the ends, and fas- 
ten the whole thing with a toothpick. 
Then bake them in a moderate oven 
until the ham fat is crisped and golden. 
Have a big platter of toasted and but- 
tered corn bread and another one of 
Boston brown bread, also toasted and 
buttered. The raisins will sort of sim- 
mer in their own juice and the molasses 
flavor will come out to see what all 
the excitement is about. The result is a 
taste that is “slick.” 

Hot, mulled cider is nothing more 
nor less than cider heated with a little 
brown sugar, (Continued on page 36) 
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Nancey Is Convalescent 


by 8S. J. Crumbine, M.D. 


ANCY Robinson has been seri- 
i “@ ously ill. There was a day when 
I feared she would slip through our 
fingers, but now she can fairly be call- 
ed convalescent. It is mainly a ques- 
tion of nursing her back to health. 
The little girl is still too weak to sit 
up or to care to be amused or talked 
to. But Mrs. Robinson has hung a 
favorite picture where Nancy can see 
it, and I notice the child’s eyes 
often turn to it. It seems to give her 
just the little diversion she needs. It 
occupies her attention without calling 
for any effort. I suggested to Mrs. 
Robinson that she might change the 
picture now and then or set Nancy’s 
teddy bear on the bureau where she 
can easily see it, and that a little later 
a bowl of goldfish might give a good 
deal of pleasure, especially as the 
child is so fond of living things. Nancy 
could watch the fish swim in and out of 
the waterweeds, and when she was 
tired she could shut her eyes and for- 
get them. Indirect amusement is best 
for her at this stage, because there is 
no strain attached to it, and we must 
be very careful to avoid fatigue. 
Nancy is a good patient, thanks 
partly to her temperament, but also 
to her training. She has been accus- 
tomed to accept what her mother says, 
and this helps her now and makes it 
easier for Mrs. Robinson, who has been 
under a severe strain. The strain is 
not over yet, for the child will need 


careful nursing, and we can’t look for 
a quick recovery. 

Molly was besieging me this morn- 
ing to say what she could do for Nancy. 
Might she read to her? Could Nancy 
use paints if she bought her some? 
What about bringing some other chil- 
dren to see her? 

“Indeed, Molly, you can do a great 
deal, but a little later on,” I had to tell 
her. ‘Just now Nancy has to keep very 
quiet. When she is stronger and can sit 
up in bed, that will be your turn. I 
shall depend on you then to keep her 
amused. Because, you know, Nancy 
will have to stay in bed a long time, 
and if we can keep her happy and 
contented, she will get well all the 
quicker.” 

“All right, Doctor,” Molly agreed, 
“T’ll be thinking of things to do. Now 
I’m going right down to the toy shop 
and look around!”’ And Molly flew off. 

Mrs. Robinson and I looked at each 
other and laughed. “If I don’t watch 
out, she may kill Nancy with kindness 
yet,” she said. 

“I’m not much afraid of that hap- 
pening,” I replied, “though it is true 
enough that kindness can be overdone 
in the case of a sick child. A prolonged 
illness has its mental risk as well as 
its physical one, as every doctor knows 
well. A sick child has to have special 
attention; that is obvious. And when 
he has been the center of interest by 
the whole family for weeks, you can’t 
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be surprised if he likes it, and wants 
to hang onto his privileges.” 

“No, that is natural. I shouldn’t like 
Nancy to be spoiled.” 

“I think Nancy is as little likely to 
be spoiled as any child I know,” I de- 
clared, “but there are two things I 
would say to every mother in your 
situation: First, give your sick child 
every proper and tender nursing care, 
but don’t pamper him. And, second, 
keep in mind that your goal is to get 
the child back into normal life as 
quickly as is consistent with his phy- 
sical condition. With those two prin- 
ciples in mind, there is little fear of 
spoiling.” 

“Perhaps Nancy’s teacher thought 
of that,’”’ replied Mrs. Robinson. “She 
was here yesterday and made the sug- 
gestion that as Nancy was likely to 
have a long convalescence, she should 
by and by do some school work. Indeed, 
Miss Willard offered to come for an 
hour once or twice a week, if I liked. 
What do you think, Doctor?” 

“When the right time comes—yes, 
by all means, so long as she is careful 
not to tire the child. Nancy will be 
all the better for knowing that she is 
keeping up with her school work—get- 
ting back into normal life, as we said 
just now.” 





Next Month: 
HIDDEN HUNGER 
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TO DRESS 





ABY’S clothes are so adorable 
Bi: it is difficult to remember 
not to buy everything you see. The 
newborn must be dressed for health 
and comfort first, which does not 
constitute any good reason why these 
virtues cannot be combined with 
prettiness and daintiness. 

Infants should be dressed with as 
little handling as possible. Therefore, 
while dresses and gertrudes may be 
worn occasionally, it is far more sen- 
sible to dress them in glorified kimo- 
nos. They come in all weights and 
varied styles, tying down the front or 
back, thus eliminating the annoying 
elaboration of pulling a slip or dress 
over a tiny helpless head and forcing 
small resisting hands through num- 
erous armholes. 

The loose-sleeved, jacket variety of 
sweaters that tie or button down the 
front are more sensible than slip-overs. 
They should be bought large. Angora 
or other fuzzy wool should not be near 
the baby’s head or face as it may eas- 
ily be breathed into the nostrils or 
mouth. Jackets made of challis, or of 
wool-lined silk, will be found equally 
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OUR BABY BUNTING 


by Barbara Schwinn 


warm and more easily laundered than 
the sweater materials. 

Dresses and gertrudes should be a- 
bout twenty-two to twenty-six inches 
long, just covering the feet. Fine linen 
or lawn are advisable materials, and 
one should remember not to buy any- 
thing that would be harsh around the 
delicate neck. 

Nightgowns should be soft and ab- 
sorbent—knitted fabrics and cotton. 
Tape closings that tie rather than but- 
ton will be found most satisfactory. 
Worn over the nightgown is a sleeping 
bag of knitted material. Squares of 
soft wool, flannelette, or challis are 
indispensable articles as they are 
often needed for additional warmth. 
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e Top left: The pink silk coat and 
hat are delights to the eye. The fine 
lace, the miniature embroidery, the 
tiny tucks and pleats are master- 
pieces of delicacy. A separate lining 
of quilted silk-covered lamb’s wool at- 
tached during the cold weather makes 
a double-purpose coat and hat of it. 
e Top right: The first dress for the 
infant has fine embroidery and lace 
in all white. 

e Center: A bag easy to dress Baby in 
for any weather. This one is particular- 
ly warm, having the hood and blanket 
arrangement. A zip, a snap, and tying 
the bow at the hood do the trick. 

e Below center: One of the many soft 
squares used to wrap Baby in. They 
vary from flannelette to the lovely 
Shetland lace. 

e Bottom left: The indispensable kim- 
ono, and cap to match. This is of print- 
ed challis bound in blue ribbon. 

e Center bottom: The cardigan of 
soft wool with raglan sleeves. 

e Last but not least, the* lightweight 
sleeping bag, made of cotton knit with 
tape closing in back, and tapes at the 
sides. 
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THE CONSUMER PAYS 


For Abuse of the Privilege of Returning Goods 





HERE we sstood, the _ section 

manager and I, in one of the lead- 
ing department stores, arguing over 
the return of a dress I had purchased 
some time before, when there came 
toward me a young man who looked 
familiar. He smiled a cordial greeting. 
Oh, of course! It was Howard Barton, 
an old schoolmate of mine. I noticed 
that he carried neither hat nor top- 
coat, so I assumed that he was part 
of this store’s regiment of employees; 
and so he was. 

Many years had passed since our 
last meeting; meanwhile Howard Bar- 
ton had risen to the heights of mer- 
chandise manager in this well-known 
department store. After a casual inter- 
change of courtesies Mr. Barton in- 
quired about the transaction under 
way. The section manager explained 
that I was trying to return for credit 
a dress that had been out of the store 
for over a month and with only the ex- 
cuse that I thought it unbecoming. 
Was I embarrassed! 

As I recalled, Howard Barton never 
was a stern person, but now his face 
froze up. Lines that had no rightful 
place there crept around his mouth. 
I expected almost anything from be- 
ing put into a corner to being black- 
listed in the store’s charge account 
department. But the stern look re- 
laxed and the section manager was 
directed not to grant me a credit, as 
there was no reason for an adjust- 
ment, and to have the dress wrapped 
up and returned to me. Then I was 
graciously invited to make a tour of 
the store with this merchandise exe- 
cutive. 

Wonderingly, I accepted. But why 
was this store official so cordial to me, 
a “return goods” offender? Follow us, 
and you'll soon find out. He suggested 
that I leave my coat and package in 
his office where we sat and chatted for 
a while—socially, at first, and then on 
to the business ahead, “the return 
goods evil,” particularly as practiced 
by the “charge” customer. 

That was merely a preliminary 
“eye-opener” to what was to be un- 
folded to me during the tour of the 
store later on. This personally con- 


ducted tour certainly was an educa- 
tion. One thing it definitely revealed 
to me was how the unwarranted re- 
turns add to the cost of doing business 
in a department store. It also clearly 
demonstrated how the price of mer- 
chandise could be moderated by the 
thoughtfulness and cooperation of the 
consumer if she developed a better 
shopping routine. This would natural- 
ly bring down the tremendously high 
operating costs of the stores and with 
it the price of goods. 

Upon reflection it all seemed simple. 
By just a little systematic planning 
and an observance of the following 
list of “remember-o-grams” (given to 
me by Howard Barton), shopping 
would be made pleasanter for all con- 
cerned and the possibilities of returns 
would be lessened considerably. Well, 
here they are: 

1. Start on your shopping tour with 
the thought in mind that it is the 
wish of the stores to retain your 
good will. It is a known fact that 
a store will try to preserve the 
good will of a customer by any rule 
of justice. 

2. If you are shopping to match color, 
start out fortified with proper sam- 
ples. 

3.Make notes of exact measure- 
ments, where dimensions are in- 
volved. Use a wooden yardstick 
or a metal tape measure. Cotton 
tape measures are inclined to 
shrink and are not always accurate. 

4.Be sure of sizes, lengths, and 

widths. Wearing apparel, table 
linens, and sheets are just a few of 
the groups of “size” goods. 

. When purchasing electrical goods, 
be sure of the type of current 
available in your home—A.C. or 
D.C. (alternate or direct). 

6. When ordering by mail, write clear- 
ly, giving adequate instructions as 
to size, style, color, or number. 
Mention a second choice. Include 
your telephone number. Indicate 
whether it is a charge, C.O.D., or 
deferred payment transaction. If 
the order is given over the tele- 
phone, be sure the operator repeats 
your name, address, and complete 
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order. All this decreases errors. 

Always keep sales checks for a 

reasonable period of time. They 

greatly facilitate a return trans- 
action whether for credit or for 
adjustment. It takes a store about 
five times as long to check through 

a return without a sales slip. 

8. Do not buy on chance. Rather de- 

lay shopping until your mind is 

definitely made up. Before making 

a purchase ask yourself if you 

really want or need the merchan- 

dise. 

Do not permit overzealous sales- 

clerks to lead you into undesirable 

purchases. 

10. Whenever possible, make your 
choice in the store. Do not order a 
series of similar objects with the 
expectation of making a choice at 
home. (The only exception is cer- 
tain home furnishings. ) 

11.When goods is specially ordered 
for you, be sure that you want it. 
In most instances this personal 
service leaves a small margin of 
profit for the store and a severe 
loss is taken if the merchandise is 
not accepted by the customer. 

12. If in doubt about any feature of the 
goods you are contemplating to 
buy consult the buyer, assistant, 
or head of stock in the department. 
They will be ready and eager to 
help you with your problems. 

13. When shopping for some one other 
than yourself, be sure to have 
measurements, accurate sizes, col- 
ors, and other helpful details. 


ss 
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Nor until 1 had faithfully jotted 
down all of these thirteen ‘“‘remember- 
o-grams” did we get started on this 
“pird’s-eye view of the evils of re- 
turns,” as Mr. Barton called it. Along 
I trotted with him, pad and pencil in 
hand. I had decided by then that it 
might be a kindness to my circle of 
friends to pass this information along 
to them, for I know that some of them 
have been as abusive of their charge 
accounts in the stores as I have, if not 
even more so. 

My host first took me up to the head 
of the adjustment bureau where I was 
to get first-hand information on the 
servicing of returns. Returns, he in- 
formed me, were a definite expense 
to the store, but the customer pays 
for this privilege of indiscriminately 
returning goods. This privilege that 
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Sue Klapper Goes on a Department Store Tour 


she takes, and at times uses to ex- 
tremes, is figured in the original mark- 
up on merchandise—that is, the or- 
iginal price of the goods. The store 
therefore really does not lose on the 
“return evil” for the customer pays 
for it in dollars and cents. 

One of the most outstanding of the 
evils of the return abuse affects style 
merchandise. While it is the policy of 
many stores, and this one in particu- 
lar, to credit readily goods returned 
within ten days of the purchase date, 
providing the goods is in salable con- 
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It is believed that consumers could, by 
cutting down returns, reduce the price 
of merchandise 


dition, this privilege is often abused. 
On both style and seasonable goods 
the store is obliged to take heavy 
losses on returns made after an un- 
reasonable length of time. 

At this point the charge customer 
was brought into the fray. She ap- 
pears to be an outstanding offender. 
The charge customer, I was told, will 
often make a return to the store a 
considerable length of time after the 
purchase date. This is due chiefly to 
negligence. 

Charge customers, however, are 
held high in the esteem of a depart- 
ment store. They are considered the 
backbone of a store and looked to not 
only as purchasers but as a select 
group to uphold the store’s policies. 
Unfortunately, though, a charge ac- 
count to some people appears to rep- 
resent a magic power. Undoubtedly, 
this official commented, if the average 
charge customer realized that this is 
just another of the store’s courtesies 
arranged for her convenience there 
would be much less abuse. Another 
accommodation is the deferred pay- 
ment plan. This involves a contract, 





Hints 






one that should be reasonably lived 

up to. 

Numerous ways were outlined to 
me in this adjustment bureau that 
should help all of us to modify this 
return evil. Here are a few that I 
shall add to my list of “remember-o- 
grams”: 
1.If you plan to return goods to the 

store, do it at once, for articles can- 

not be resold while still in your 
home. 

2. Goods marked “not returnable” are 
offered for sale as such. This point 
should be considered before making 
an attempt to return them. Stores 
are often guided by state regula- 
tions which for sanitary reasons 
forbid the resale of certain classifi- 
cations of merchandise. Other goods 
are perishable or fragile. 

3. Customers are usually advised not 
to send washable colored goods to 
the average commercial laundry. 
The chemicals used in such laundries 
often have an unsatisfactory effect 
upon the dyes. 

4. When putting through a call to pick 
up goods for return it greatly facil- 
itates matters if the terms “cash,” 
“charge,” or “deferred payment” 
are mentioned. For example: 
“Please call for one junior girl’s 
coat. Charged.” (C.O.D: or other 
form of sales transaction.) Other- 
wise delays in credit or adjustment 
ensue. This procedure will not only 
save the store expense and trouble 
but will put the store in a position 
to make an immediate adjustment. 

5. When goods are not returned to the 
store for credit within a reasonable 
length of time, the interest on the 
store’s investment is sacrificed. 

6.If the practice of sending goods 

home “to keep up with the Joneses’”’ 
and then returned to the store after 
it has served its purpose (for a 
party or other special occasion) 
could be done away with it is pos- 
sible that these same offenders 
might be able to buy and retain such 
merchandise by the lowered prices 
made possible by lowered operating 
costs of the stores. 























































AnpD here is a brief résumé of a sales 
and return transaction as it was out- 
lined to me in this same adjustment 
bureau. It concerns a deal in which the 
purchase was delivered to the home of 
the customer. (Continued on page 24) 
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by ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


HE course of education is the re- 

sultant of all the forces that play 
upon it. Most progress is through the 
costly and inefficient process of trial 
and error. Even our sciences were not 
scientific until recent years and many 
of them are even now only quasi-scien- 
tific. Most of our experimentation, at 
least in the field of the social sciences, 
consists of the trial of a plausible idea 
that has been vigorously advocated. It 
is well to try new ideas if the cost is 
not too great. During the last few 
years it has been more or less popular 
to admit frankly an indecision as to 
what is the right course, thus justify- 
ing the trial of many different alter- 
natives. By chance, some of them may 
work, and truth is discovered. Much 
of the progress of society has been 
through this procedure, although that 
fact was not always as openly ac- 
knowledged as recently. 

In the physical world, it may not be 
so essential that all steps in experi- 
mentation be as carefully controlled 
as in the social sciences, because the 
cost of failure may not be so serious. 
Some one advances a more or less 
plausible theory concerning the com- 
position of an atom. An elaborate 
apparatus is devised to test the theory. 
It is proved to be false. No one is 
seriously harmed and the cost of fail- 
ure is largely material. On the other 
hand, some one makes an appealing 
suggestion that the wealth of the 
nation can be shared on some new and 
untried basis. He persuades a majority 
of the people that the theory should 
be adopted. It is done and havoc re- 
sults. The individual who proposed the 
idea disappears, leaving behind blast- 
ed hopes and untold suffering. 

Much of our educational program 
has developed in a haphazard manner 
in an attempt to serve a rapidly shift- 
ing social order. There has been far 
too little planning of our experimenta- 
tion, using the term in its broadest 
sense. All kinds of theories have been 
tried, some resulting in real progress, 
others doing irreparable harm to chi!- 
dren. It is true that our state and 
national departments of education 
have provided some planning but most- 
ly their efforts have been confined to 
the administration of the existing 


program rather than to charting a new 
one. Some of our teacher training in- 
stitutions have contributed to the 
careful analysis of suggested pro- 
cedures, but principally their strength 
has been in the suggestion of new 
courses rather than their unbiased 
appraisal of proposals prior to experi- 
mentation. There have been a few 
notable exceptions. 

On the whole, the progress of our 
schools up to now has depended large- 
ly upon individual initiative and leader- 
ship. As is usually true, such pro- 
cedure has proved costly because of 
inadequate planning both in reference 
to proposed courses of action and in 
experimentation to determine their 
worth. There should be not only care- 
ful appraisal of theories before sub- 
jecting them to trial, but also careful 
planning of the conditions of trial. 
Progress may at times be limited by 
too much or the wrong kind of plan- 
ning, but, on the whole, the future 
unwinds more truly in response to the 
present need when an attempt is made 
deliberately to produce that effect. 

Where the outcome of experimenta- 
tion is exceedingly important, whether 
positive or negative, there ought to be 
a very careful consideration of the 
theory to be tested before the experi- 
ment is begun. Governments are estab- 
lished to do this in the political areas 
of life. Sometimes these governments 
establish certain agencies, such as 
supreme courts, to make sure that this 
consideration of proposals proceeds 
according to certain rules. There is 
always the danger lest the prior study 
of suggested procedures be so con- 
servative that many good ideas will 
never be tried. That is the danger of 
planning. 

This is especially true in a great in- 
stitution like the school system of our 
nation. Certain conditions tend toward 
inflexibility. As a result, desirable 
changes in organization and procedure 
may be prevented or unduly delayed. 
Factors should be brought into the situ- 
ation so that this inflexibility may be 
overcome and essential revisions be 
accomplished. It is urgent that leader- 
ship be constantly developed from 
within the education group. It is an 
important function and responsibility 
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of educational leadership to determine 
and to put into operation the meang — 
whereby essential changes in educa. 
tional organization and practice may 
be regularly effected. This is neces. 
sary in order that education may make — 
its indispensable contribution to our 
evolving democratic society. 7 
Our nation has emerged from its pio. 
neer stage. So have the schools. Pro- 
posals affecting the progress of either 
must henceforth be subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny. In fact, there 
must be some group whose function 
shall be the constant and systematic 
study of needs and the suggesting of 
remedial measures. We can no longer 
depend on individual initiative alone 
for either step. As far as the schoolg 
are concerned, there has been recog- 
nized for some time the need of some 
professional planning agency, non- 
partisan in nature, to perform these 
services for public education. 
Realizing these facts, the Executive 
Committees of the National Education 
Association and the Department of 
Superintendence recently created the 
Educational Policies Commission to 
constitute a national planning board 
for education. It is composed of eleven 
educators elected from the country and 
the profession at large, the presidents 
and secretaries of the two organiza- 
tions, and, as advisory members, the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and the president of the American 
Council on Education. The Commission 
is already functioning and important 
results are anticipated. Of course, it 
has no other authority than will come 
naturally through the service it ren- 
ders. It should supply the educational 
planning so greatly needed. It should 
encourage and capitalize individual 
and group initiative and consider rec- 
ommendations from all sources for the 
improvement of education. In originat- 
ing, encouraging, and appraising edu- 
cational policies, it must always be 
on guard over its own policies lest 
it become a deterrent to legitimate 
progress. The fact that the Commis- 
sion must depend for its effectiveness 
upon “the force of a good idea clearly 
and vigorously presented” will prevent 
any tendency toward regimentation as 
a result of its deliberations and activi- 
ties. On the whole, education should 
be more effective over the years to 
come if the policies guiding it are 
planned rather than left to chance. 
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Hey 1936 wll bea 





E don’t know how many ba- 
bies will be born in 1936. 


But we do know ¢his: that today 
is the greatest time to be born since 
the world began. 


For the babies of 1936 have a far 
better chance of growing up to be 
sturdy and healthy than did their 
parents... their big brothers or sis- 
ters... a better chance, even, than 
those born in 1935. Each year, each 
month, medical science makes this 
a better world to come into. 


Steady, normal growth? Today’s 
Y» £ j 


In writing to adverti 


baby is far surer of it, thanks to mod- 
ern knowledge of nutrition. Straight 
limbs, sound teeth, strong bones? 
Today they’re every child’s birth- 
right. And what about the diseases 
our parents used to think were an 
unavoidable part of childhood ? Some 
of these, today’s baby need never 
have, and the hazards in others have 
been greatly reduced. 

Such are the gifts which modern 
medical science has in store for your 
child—things which only the doctor 
can bring him. That’s why the doc- 
tor should play an important part 
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in your baby’s life. That’s why he 
should see him at regular intervals— 
not just when things go wrong. 


Through such an association, the 
doctor can bring to his tiny patient 
and friend a greater promise of the 
most precious of all heritages— 
health. Lucky baby, whose parents 
guard that heritage! 





PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceuticaland Biological Products 
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THE CONSUMER PAYS 


(Continued from page 21) 
1. Sale consummated by salesclerk. 


a. Sales check is made out and sent 
to the auditing department. 
b. Merchandise is wrapped. 
c. Sent to delivery department. 
d. Delivered to the customer. 
e. Sales check is audited, for three 
reasons: 
1. Dollars and cents to the store. 
2.To check honesty of the sales- 
clerk. 
3. For stock checking or unit 
control. 


There were a few more things that 
the merchandise manager thought 
might be of interest to me since we 
were making an analysis of this return 
evil and by this time my interest was 
so great that I wanted to know all. He 
did not wish to go into details about 
percentages or figures but he thought 
that the following notes about the 
expense to the store for delivery and 
return would be of interest to me. 


1. The mechanical cost for sending a 
purchase out of this particular store 
(involving selling, packing, delivery, 
etc.) averages about 85 cents. 


bo 


. A call put through for the return of 
these goods (not a complaint) varies 
considerably in stores but here it 
amounts to practically the same as 
the original transaction from sale 
to delivery—that is, around 85 cents 
again. 

And here is the store routine of 
handling a “please call for goods” 
return. 


1. Package is called for and brought 
back to the store. 


i) 


. It is opened and then taken to the 
credit desk. 


. It is signed in. 


iss) 


pen 


.It is put through the marking de- 

partment for new price tag: 

a. ‘“Mark-down” for soilage or other 
signs of wear and tear. 

b. If unfit for resale another step is 
necessary as all goods must be 
accounted for in dollars and cents. 


If the store has made a legitimate 
profit on the original sale a return 
transaction has made it unprofitable. 
Therefore certain types of merchan- 
dise must of necessity bring in a larger 
profit. Sometimes a store makes a par- 
ticularly advantageous buy from the 
manufacturer. Because of the high op- 
erating expense caused by returns to 
the store the customer rarely gets the 
most out of this advantageous buy. 

Should a customer telephone or 
write (without even returning goods) 
to make a complaint, the actual cler- 
ical work (called “paper work” by the 
stores) for checking through this com- 
plaint costs (Continued on page 26) 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 








Mother: Now, Gilbert, I 
don’t care what the other 
boys are wearing. Ill not 
buy you long trousers un- 
til you getintohigh school. 














Roger Is More 
Apt to Get Along 


Because 


He is at ease with the other boys. 
He has the security which comes 
from knowing he is like the rest. He 
is one of them. And, at Roger’s age, 
dressing, acting, talking, and doing 
as the others do, is very important. 
Gilbert knows his friends are mak- 
ing fun of him. He becomes over- 
conscious of his age. He is uncom- 
fortable. He becomes self-conscious 
with everyone. Perhaps he begins to 















Mother: I still think you 
are a bit young for them 
but I am satisfied if you 
are happier with long 
trousers. After all, Roger, 
you’re the one _ who's 
wearing them. 


avoid the other boys. Perhaps, to 
compensate for his unhappiness and 
his resentment, he becomes ‘a be- 
havior problem.” During the teen 
age more than any other, parents 
hear the plea, “All the others do it.” 
And, in conceding the point in the 
case of the long trousers, Roger’s 
mother is saving the force of her 
opposition for the time when some- 
thing more important arises. 
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SURRENDER? Not on vour life! 





er The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the statements in this ad- 
Yertisement are acceptable to 
the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 





The attacking snowball army isn’t 
the only foe these youngsters will 
have to face this winter. There will 
be other foes — unseen, but none the 
less real — which these little bodies 
will be called upon to resist. 

In building husky young bodies 
like these, proper foods are vitally 
important. And, in this connection, 
more and more mothers are learning 
how canned foods can help. For 
canned foods are sealed-cooked — 
cooked within the can after it has been 
sealed —a method that conserves in 
high degree important food essentials. 


Vitamin C is one. Cooking fruits 


and vegetables in an open vessel 
(which is the usual home method) 
can mean destruction of Vitamin C 
by oxygen in the air. But in sealed- 
cooking (the canner’s method) cook- 
ing is done after nearly all of the 
air has been removed from the can. 
Hence, Vitamin C is afforded a high 
degree of protection. 

Minerals, too, that are soluble in 
water can also be lost in the home 
method when the cooking water is 
poured away. But, in canned foods, 
only a limited amount of water is 
used, and these minerals are thus 


retained within the can. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
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THE CONSUMER PAYS 


(Continued from page 24) 


the department store from around 75 
cents to $1.20, depending upon the 
store. A charge customer who makes 
repeated unreasonable returns is put 
on the store’s “black list’ which in- 
volves either the canceling of further 
credit by this store or a tightening up 
of leniency. 

Well, so much for the adjustment 
department. Now on to a few of the 
selling departments in this store. In 
the linen, domestics, and wash goods 
departments improper laundering was 
responsible for many of the returns. 
Laundry instructions given by the 
store often are not followed and yet 
the customer sometimes feels, even 
under these conditions, that she is the 
abused party if the laundry results 
are not successful. Frequently, I was 
told, merchandise that is plainly mark- 
ed “washable in luke warm water and 
a mild soap” or labeled ‘“‘to be dry 
cleaned only” will have the procedure 
reversed, and the results are obviously 
unsatisfactory. 

Everywhere we went in the selling 
departments of this store the buyers 
were constantly troubled by unjusti- 
fied returns. For instance, the buyer 
of housewares and electrical goods 
was particularly annoyed by unwar- 
ranted returns wholly due to negli- 
gence on the part of the consumer. 
The store takes particular caution 
to label packages that should be open- 
ed with care with such placards as: 
“Caution! Do not open with a sharp 
knife or other sharp implement.” In 
many cases where the merchandise 
has been returned this bit of advice 
has been ignored with the result that 
the goods has been scratched or the 
finish damaged. This occurs particu- 
larly in goods such as bathroom bench 
or clothes hampers, cabinets, stools, 
and other bulk goods. While the store 
has been solicitous in its cautious 
warning, the merchandise is often re- 
turned to the store for credit or ad- 
justment. 

In unwrapping kitchen cabinets and 
similar goods, the wrappings some- 
times are not thoroughly inspected 
with the result that the keys and other 
extra hardware, which are usually en- 
closed in a separate envelope, are 
thrown away with the wrapping. Back 
to the store comes this big, bulky. 
package, the delivery rate of which is 
quite high. All this could usually be 
avoided if the wrappings are not 
thrown away until the goods is fully 
assembled. Of course, in some cases 
the store is to blame if the hardware 
has really been omitted or the goods 
poorly attached. 

The ratio of returns is much higher 
than it should be for bathroom scales. 
The mechanism of a bathroom scale 


sometimes becomes corroded through 
the carelessness of the user. Very often 
this is caused by stepping on the plat- 
form of the scale with wet feet. The 
water runs down into the mechanism, 
and then the store is once again held 
to account. 

It is believed that the consumer 
could cooperate with the stores in cut- 
ting down the returns on electrical 
goods materially by following the di- 
rections on tags accompanying these 
goods. ‘‘How to use” instructions will 
be found attached to each electrical 
appliance sold by reputable dealers. 
Often servants are to blame for un- 
satisfactory results. It might be well 
for the customer to explain the in- 
structions more fully to the cook or 
other person handling these appli- 
ances. 

This store, like so many of the larg- 
er department stores, has a fully 
equipped demonstration kitchen where 
cooking utensils and electrical appli- 
ances are tried out and demonstrated. 
The customer is invited to consult the 
person in charge. Through this meth- 
od it is thought that a better under- 
standing of the use of kitchen utensils, 
gadgets, and electrical appliances will 
be brought about. 

Even the notion department does 
not escape from this abuse of the re- 
turn evil! There is still much head- 
shaking around this store over a call 
for merchandise to be returned for 
credit that came from a charge cus- 
tomer living in the suburbs, about 
twenty-five miles out of town. Yes, 
the call was for one large hook and 
eye, priced at two cents. This left me 
absolutely speechless, but I asked the 
buyer what remedy he could suggest. 
The customer seems to be “in the driv- 
er’s seat” now, but with a clarifica- 
tion of these evils it is felt that these 
unsatisfactory conditions will be tre- 
mendously improved. 

Then again, during the tour of this 
department store, I learned that there 
are instances where china and glass- 
ware are returned to the store for 
credit (usually to charge accounts) 
after being out of stock sometimes for 
a year or more. 

There are many other departments 
where the charge customer, in par- 
ticular, places the store at a disad- 
vantage. Tales of corsets returned af- 
ter having been worn reached my ears. 
Hardly would a customer wish to 
make a purchase of a corset that had 
been already worn by another! Even 
the thought is unsanitary. Luggage is 
returned, after apparent use, for any 
number of reasons given by the pur- 
chaser: “It was originally damaged” 
or “unsatisfactory.” 

But for last I have kept the depart- 
ment that probably gets the largest 
percentage of returns and that is the 
one selling women’s silk stockings. 





Careless handling by the purchaser 
of these gauzy goods is largely re. 
sponsible for the vast amount of re. 
turns that accumulate in this depart- 
ment. Invariably, it was told me, andq 
almost without exception, silk stock- 
ings when sold as perfect are really 
without a blemish of any kind. If the 
store had the time to give each return- 
ed pair of stockings a microscopic ex. 
amination it could be proven to the 
customer that she had either carelegs- 
ly unwrapped the stockings or had put 
them on and stuck her toe nail into 
the stocking or attached the garters 
carelessly. Today a number of stores 
have testing bureaus where mechani- 
cal imperfections in weaving or mis- 
use can be detected immediately. 

The children’s apparel departments 
have a problem all their own. It could 
be ameliorated if the parents had the 
children in tow when shopping. Un- 
fortunately not every two-, four-, or 
eight-year-old child runs true to mark- 
ed sizes. Some two-year-olds are ab- 
normaiiy iarge for their age. Then 
again a nine-year-old boy may not be 
grown enough to fit into a suit a size 
or two smaller. Size and age are no 
guides in providing children with 
wearing apparel. There would be few- 
er returns made to stores if it were 
convenient to take the children on the 
shopping cruise. And children enjoy 
shopping and making a choice of their 
own, if only for color. 

Of course, I haven’t touched upon 
what the stores refer to as “the pro- 
fessional shopper.” She has little to 
occupy her time or thoughts, it is be- 
lieved, and she spends her time look- 
ing over the exciting array of mer- 
chandise in the stores. Possibly the 
longing for certain things is to some 
extent satiated by sending the goods 
to her home C.O.D. Not the slightest 
intention of keeping the goods has this 
shopper, which leads up to 4 store 
policy that exists in Philadelphia. 
There is an agreement among the de- 
partment stores in that city that the 
purchaser of goods in a department 
store making a C.O.D. purchase, pay 
a deposit of ten cents when the sale is 
made. If the goods is accepted, then 
the ten cents is automatically deduct- 
ed, but if returned, the shopper forfeits 
the ten cents. 

Was it to note the reaction that 
Howard Barton asked me to dinner 
the following week? I have not yet 
found out, but I did wear the dress to 
dinner that evening that I had tried 
to return to the store for credit the 
week before. The smart little hat, that 
I had only that afternoon purchased, 
matched the color of the dress and 


together they made an attractive en- — 


semble. All went well at that dinner 


until Mr. Barton commented that my : 
costume was unusually attractive — 
Then I was embarrassed! I’m cured! — 
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WILL THIS WAR PUT HIM 


Ir is a war without the roar of cannon 
—and without quarter! Its very silence 
makes it sinister. Every winter, thou- 
sands of little children go down before 
a barrage of billions of germs of in- 
fection. Others become starved for 
vitamin D—with their later years 
handicapped by poor bone-structure or 
actual rickets. Can you help your child 
keep off the casualty list? 

Tide him over the dangerous “in- 
door days’—with their lack of sun- 
shine—by giving McKesson’s Hicu 
Porency Cop Liver On. It furnishes 
2% times the potency of vitamins A 
and D found in ordinary cod liver 
oil, Vitamin A helps protect against 


infection in general. Vitamin D pro 
vides “sunshine” values that build 
strong bones. Pure Norwegian oil 
refined from fresh-caught cod. Extra 
refinement makes smaller doses effec- 
tive. Price, $1 for 16 ounces. 

McKesson is one of the largest re- 
finers of cod liver oil in the world. As 
Vitamin Headquarters, it also offers you 
McKesson’s Cop Liver Or (Standard- 
ized), a Norwegian oil of normal 
strength. Made also in Mint-Flavored 
type, preferred by some children. 
Price, 75c for 16 ounces. 

Or you can obtain your cod liver oil 
values in tempting tablets: McKgsson’s 
VirAMIN CONCENTRATE TABLETS OF 


Vegass © OMIA 
OILS Ulam Madguarters 
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Cop Liver Oi. 100 tablets, $1. Many 
others use McKesson’s Hauiput Liver 
Ou. Available in both the plain and 
the fortified type. In small capsules, or 
in liquid form. Specify McKesson’s at 
your druggist’s. 
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FREE mist ap 


Saves precious minutes in 
an emergency. Tells what 
to do till the doctor comes. 
For fainting, poisons 
nosebleed and deccns o 
other emergencies. Also 
hints on health. Facts on 
vitamins, etc. 
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Please send me your free booklet on 
First Aid, 
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ADVISING YOUNG 
PEOPLE ON 
MARRIAGE 

(Continued from page 7) 
REPLIES FROM 162 Boys, 16-24 YEARS 
OLD 


1. What Has My Wife a Right to Ex- 
pect of Me? 


. Interest in her affairs and problems 136 


1 
2. Affection for her and the family 129 
3. Convenient home 115 
4. Adequate income 114 
5. To participate in family life 96 
6. Allow time for pleasure and social 
life 80 
7. Location near good church and 
school 80 
8. Morally straight and clean 74 
9. Joint sharing of income 74 
10. eames in home and community , 
ife 5 


2. What Have I a Right to Expect of 
My Wife? 


1. Be a good homemaker 129 
2. Take an interest in my problems 120 
3. Affection and home interests 110 
4. Be a good mother 96 
5. Neat and attractive in appearance 84 
6. Be economical 80 
7. Be cheerful 71 
8. Have good health 62 
9. Be morally straight and clean 46 
10. Be cooperative 38 


3. Factors of Importance to Both 


1. Affection for each other 80 
2. Mutual respect and understanding 79 
3. Common interest and ideals 75 
4. That there should be children 71 

5. Promptness in fulfilling mutual 
obligations 64 

6. Cooperation in meeting each other's 
problems 52 
?. Regular and reasonable hours 43 
8. Both be efficient and economical 39 

9. Agreement about children and their 
training 32 
10. Fidelity 30 
REPLIES FROM 226 GIRLS, 16-24 YEARS 

OLD 


1. What Has My Husband a Right to 
Expect of Me? 


1. Good homemaker 169 
2. Cheerfulness 152 
3. Economical home manager 140 
4. Cleanliness and attractiveness 126 
5. Interest in and knowledge of his 
business 110 
6. Affectionate 99 
7. Be cooperative 90 
8. Knowledge of child care and 
training 88 
9. Be a good mother 80 
10. Good health habits 72 


2. What Have I a Right to Expect of 
My Husband? 


1. Good disposition 210 
2. Share in home responsibilities 203 
3. Cooperation in rearing children 191 
4. Adequate income 189 
5. Encouragement and cooperation 180 
6. Modern conveniences in the home 152 
7. Share in spending income together 138 
8. Share business and social interests 
with me 120 
9. Be a good worker and thrifty 119 
10. Good health habits 92 


3. Factors of Importance to Both 


1. Common interests 209 
2. Love, sympathy, and understanding 186 
3. Health 164 
4. Love and desire for children 150 
5. Self-control 145 
6. Adequate income 132 
7. Cooperation in all matters 128 
8. Fidelity and honesty 101 
9. Share in home and business re- 
sportsibilities 96 
10. Companionship 81 


The question that is often asked 
first, but is perhaps best discussed 
last, is “What is or what constitutes 
a successful family? How can one 
measure the adequacy of one’s family 


life?” This, of course, is a matter that 
cannot be set up in terms as specific 
as standards for the measurement of 
distance or temperature or volume. 
Nevertheless, we have experience 
which gives us some notion of a 
standard of success in family life. 

It is true that success in marriage 
and family life can be estimated only 
at a particular time, in retrospect, or 
after the life has been lived. It may, 
however, be set up in terms of the 
future, and one may have in mind the 
kinds of things he wants to get from 
marriage. In considering norms of 
successful family life, there are at 
least three things to be taken into ac- 
count. 

First, there is the individual person. 
Apart from the fact that we may be 
husbands or wives or parents, we are 
still individuals—persons who have 
certain individual needs in attaining 
our optimum growth and self-expres- 
sion. In view of the fact that the family 
is in the last analysis a negation of 
individualism, of the individual's free- 
dom of action in certain ways, though 
it opens up avenues of expression 
along other lines, what are some of the 
things marriage may do to aid in the 
attainment of individual development 
and expression of the person as a 
unique personality? What kind of 
marriage understanding and relation- 
ship will do this for each member of 
the family? 

The second point is, how may the 
marriage partners work out a kind 
of group life which will make it possi- 
ble for the family group to function 
adequately; that is, how may the mar- 
riage contribute to the persistence of 
the family union and promote an ade- 
quate group life for all the members? 

The third point is how the marriage 
may be judged a success from a so- 
cial point of view. In other words, how 
does it contribute to the existence of 
society, its cultural maintenance, and 
its advancement? 

There is no set standard for any 
of these factors, but the following 
points may prove suggestive as a 
basis for discussing and calling atten- 
tion to the need for some rough norms 
toward which to work. 

1. Does the home maintain an at- 
mosphere of mutual love and respect 
among all the members? Does it pro- 
vide for husband and wife the full 
satisfaction of their normal desires 
with regard to sexual relations, which 
are best satisfied in the family situa- 
tion, and for companionship and affec- 
tion, involving a mutual recognition 
of the other’s personality and hence 
in spirit an equalitarian partnership? 

2. Does it provide: 

a. Children? This desire may be 
satisfied for the best welfare 
of the child, only in the fam- 
ily. 





b. Home life? This is usually 
incomplete except in the fam- 
ily relationship. 

c. Socialization of the personal- 
ity of both husband and wife? 
From the standpoint of the 
personal development of each 
this is best developed through 
the birth and nurture of chil- 
dren and through the give and 
take of home life. 

3. Is there sufficient income to 
maintain a reasonable standard of 
well-being for all members of the 
family, since the family is the best 
means of division of labor between the 
sexes in securing an income, main- 
tenance for families and their chil- 
dren, and for economic security? 

4. Is the family housed in a way 
that takes care of the needs of each 
of its members and so that the care 
and nurture of children and adults 
with regard to food, clothing, shelter, 
and education may go on under the 
most desirable conditions from the 
standpoint of the child’s need for par- 
ental affection and the transmission 
of our cultural heritage to him through 
the family ? 

5. Is there a proper amount of whole- 
some food, attractively served, to meet 
individual needs? 

6. Does the family have an intelli- 
gent daily routine that safeguards the 
energy and time of its members? 

7. Are the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the family fairly divided among 
its members? 

8. Does the family have a common 
social and recreational life that ap- 
peals to all of its members? 

9. Does the family have an intelli- 
gent attitude on important moral, 
civic, and spiritual problems, and 
does it assume its responsibility in 
helping to maintain an adequate in- 
stitutional life in the community in 
these respects? 

10. Does the family have a growing 
library and a common intellectual 
life, particularly during the period of 
the growth and education of the chil- 
dren? 

11. Does the home promote the 
maximum happiness and growth of 
each of its members, and does it pro- 
vide for the family a certain amount 
of social status and social well-being 
as individual members? 

12. Does the family make provision 
for the care of the aged, grandparents 
and relatives, which, although a de- 
creasing function in modern urban 
life, is still an important one? 

13. Since the family is the best 
means of securing satisfactory social 
control of reproduction and child rear- 
ing, does the family assume its re- 
sponsibility in race continuation, from 
the standpoint of the number of chil- 
dren produced and the physical and 
social heritage given to them? 
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WHETHER a couple work out a 
good or a bad adjustment in their mar- 
riage depends upon these factors. 
What combination of conditions in 
their respective lives prior to engage- 
ment and marriage contributes to a 
large number of common interests and 
ponds, and what tend to be liabilities’ 
How far do the couple have insight 
into their strengths and weaknesses as 
a couple contemplating marriage? Do 
they have a philosophy about marriage 
and family life that will be an asset 
to them in meeting the hard knocks 
of life? Do they have some idea of 


the kind of objectives or norms to- | 


ward which they are moving as a cou- 
ple contemplating marriage? They 
may not have definitely formulated 
their desires, but have they thought 
them through sufficiently well so that 
each knows what he is seeking from 
marriage, and what the other wants 
the marriage to mean? 

If three rules were to be offered for 
success in marriage and family life, 
they might be these: First, every cou- 
ple assuming the responsibilities of 
marriage and parenthood should do so 


with as adequate a preparation as pos- | 


sible; second, they should enter into 
the undertaking with an abundance of 
zest and enthusiasm for its perman- 
ence and success; and third, they 


should expect to work at the job, daily, | 


monthly, and eternally, to make it 
succeed, just as diligently as one needs 


to work at a vocation in other fields | 
to gain satisfaction from work and | 


achieve success in a profession. 


The needs of young people for edu- | 
cational guidance in these matters be- | 
gins in childhood, when the home and | 


nursery can give them the right kind 


of direction. The better development | 
of the objective of Worthy Home | 
Membership throughout the course of | 
schooling would make possible a kind | 
of education for successful home and | 


family living not now to be found in 
any part of our private or public 
school educational system. 


We now come to a consideration of 
the purely advisory needs of young 
people in this field. A large amount of 
clinical need arises when the educa- 


tional system fails to function in some | 


area of life where education is needed. 


Hence one reason for the current in- | 


terest in family relationships and the 
need for counseling in this field. 

In advising young people about mar- 
riage, one must be sure of one’s own 
point of view on the many questions 
that may arise. In the course of inter- 
viewing young people, one must ex- 
pect to encounter circumstances and 
Situations which, to many teachers, 
parents, ministers, and others, may 
seem wrong and unpardonable. When 
adults take (Continued on page 30) 








Rub-a-dub-dub... 





Three men... and one tub 


Bon Ami is the answer 
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Bon Ami makes short work of cleaning up after 
“the men” of the family. First, it cleans quickly— 
and polishes at the same time. Then it washes away 
easily ... leaving your bathtub gleaming and un- 
scratched! For Bon Ami contains no harsh sub- 
stances to mar the surface—yet it is so thorough it 
makes hard work easy. Try Bon Ami. You’lllikethe wa y 


it works. You'll like, too, its kindness to your hands. 


“hasn’t scratched yet!” 


Bon Ami 





the better cleanser for all your cleaning 
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ADVISING YOUNG 
PEOPLE ON 
MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 29) 

this attitude toward the life questions 
of young people they often shut the 
door to a useful service to youth. In 
advising young people, it is well to 
remember that they like to be let 
alone, to be able to grow up and 
make their own decisions, to have 
the approval and sympathetic interest 
of adults in their lives and activities. 
They do not like to be preached to; to 
be overly supervised; to be too much 
restricted in their freedom; or to feel 
that they are constantly being spied 
upon by their parents. In these re- 
spects they are not unlike most adults. 

There are two general types of ad- 
visory service for young people. One 
type is given from the point of view 
of the specialist, the other from that 
of the more general adviser. The 
physician is probably the best exam- 
ple of a person who is called upon to 
advise young people as a specialist. In 
this type of service the client presents 
a specific problem and the physician 
or other specialist makes a diagnosis 
and advises what procedure the client 
is to follow. In the educational type 
of service both the problems dealt with 
and the treatment recommended are 


likely to be less specific and less well . 


defined. It is this second type of ser- 
vice that most parents and teachers 
are called upon to give. 

There are, of course, no set answers 
to many of the questions asked by 
young people of high school or col- 
lege age, and the function of the ad- 
viser is not so much to recommend a 
course of action as to help the young 
person to think through the bases of 
the problem, to consider the choices 
open to him, and to see the probable 
consequences of following any one 
of them. In this way, the young person 
makes his own decision as a result 
of the analysis and the insight into his 
problem gained as a result of the inter- 
views. 

Another matter which may be of in- 
terest to parents and teachers is the 
kind of questions young people of high 
school and college age ask about 
courtship, mating, and marriage. 
Their first questions usually involve 
the etiquette of association with the 
opposite sex, and assuming that the 
home and school give the young per- 
son a good knowledge of human 
biology, the great need of the high 
school age is not so much direct sex 


instruction as instruction in etiquette 


and social ethics. At the end of the 
high school years and up to about 
twenty-two or -three years of age, 
young people ask more specific ques- 
tions: whether to marry this person 
or another; responsibility for the par- 
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tial support of a relative which inter- 
feres with marriage plans; broken en- 
gagements; lack of attraction for 
young men or women; and lack of op- 
portunity for meeting desirable young 
people of the opposite sex. As mar- 
riage approaches they ask for more 
definite information about the obliga- 
tions of newly married life, involving 
budgeting, sex instruction, personal- 
ity matters involving compatibility, 
in-law relationships, continuing edu- 
cation, differences in religion, cultural 
background, and nationality, objec- 
tionable personal habits of the fiancé, 
standards concerning relations with 
the opposite sex during engagement 
and after marriage, whether the wife 
should continue to work after mar- 
riage, having children or not having 
them for several years, health prob- 
lems related to marriage, and many 
other vital and important matters. 

Rather than try to give an account 
of how to deal with each and every 
type of question of this sort that 
arises, it would seem more useful to 
present a technic for approaching the 
task systematically. It is unnecessary 
to caution against untrained and in- 
experienced persons attempting to 
deal with many questions of this sort. 
Of course many who do give advice 
in this field feel less well qualified than 
they would like to be; but at the same 
time there is no excuse for wholesale 
advice-giving just for the satisfaction 
of having a few young people as one’s 
confidants if one is unable to do more 
than listen to their troubles and has 
no constructive service to offer. True, 
in many instances all that the young 
person needs is a sympathetic parent 
or teacher in whom he can place his 
confidence and to whom he can talk 
freely, and this is a service already 
rendered by thousands of adults and 
leaders of youth. 

It seems essential that in the future 
our educational institutions should 
provide for their students some oppor- 
tunity for gaining an insight into some 
of the simpler technics involved in be- 
coming a good adviser to young peo- 
ple, in whatever capacity they may in 
the future be associated with them, 
whether in a Sunday school class, a 
Scout troop, a 4-H club, or as a par- 
ent or classroom teacher. 

The following list of points to be con- 
sidered is part of a contrast blank* 
which has been found useful in giving 
form to counseling with the older 
group of young people approaching 
marriage. The items are checked for 
the person interviewed, the fiancé, and 
additional notes. It is intended to help 
the young person to think through 


*Copies of the blank are available at 5 cents 
each from the Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East 
Ferry Avenue, Detroit, with a discount of 10 
per cent for 10 or more. The suggestions or 
criticisms of those who use the blank will be 
welcomed. 





with the adviser some significant as. 
pects of his problem in relation to mat- 
ing and marriage. It should be ob- 
served that it is an interview blank, 
not a questionnaire to be filled out by 
the advisee. Though any person who is 
asked to advise in such matters may 
find the schedule useful, it is recom- 
mended for use by a trained adviser. 
While some item on the schedule may 
not seem relevant, taken by itself, its 
interrelations with other information 
may be more valuable in a particular 
case than will at first appear. Each 
item becomes the potential basis for a 
discussion of other related ques- 
tions. For example, in Item 1, Age, 
important questions may arise as to 
whether persons of the same age 
should marry, or whether a girl should 
marry a man older or younger than 
herself. In Item 4, Education, the ques- 
tion of whether persons of college and 
non-college education should marry 
may arise. Item 16, Occupations of 
Parents, may indirectly give some in- 
sight into the comparative socio- 
economic status of the two families, 
making it unnecessary to ask direct 
questions about family income. Item 
33, Money Pattern of Parents, may 
form the basis for a discussion of the 
young person’s own ideas, if he has 
any, about the business of family life 
and the way in which he is going to 
handle financial matters. This will 
give the adviser an idea of the possi- 
bilities and use of the contrast blank. 
The need for certain kinds of train- 
ing for teachers, parents, and other 
professional workers in this field is 
still largely neglected. The parent- 
teacher association might very profit- 
ably promote study classes for parents 
and teachers, presenting technics of 
advising youth in this interesting and 
complex field of pre-marriage and 
marriage problems. 
1. Age. 
2. Length of engagement. 
How and where did you meet? 
Education. 
- Major in college. 
. College debts. 
. Nationality 
Father. 
Mother. 
. Religious views. 
9. Religion of parents 
Father. 
Mother. 
10. Club affiliations 
In college. 
Present. 
11. Physical vigor (if no examination). 
12. Eugenic history. 
13. Mental level (test or scholastic 
grade average). 
14. Emotional stability and mental 
health (from interview). 
15. Occupational history (home and 
outside). 
16. Occupation of parents. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


27. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


51, 


52. 


53. 


54 
55. 


56 


58 
59 
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17. Family living together? 

18. Knowledge of family of fiancé. 

19. Attitude toward fiancé’s family. 

20. Number brothers and sisters. 

91, Rank among children. 

92, Parental attachments. 

23. Sibling attachments. 

94. Agreement as to having children. 

95. Agreement as to number of chil- 
dren. 

96. Where do parents live? 

97. Where will you live after 
riage ? 

28, What is your income? 

299, Years worked. 

39. What savings have you? 

31. Born and reared city, village, farm. 

39. Mobility of parental group. 

33. Money pattern of parents. 

34. Your plans for money handling. 

35. Economic responsibility. 


mar- 


36. When do you plan to marry? 

37. Reasons for date above. 

38. Personal habits you dislike. 

39. Do you smoke? 

40. Do you drink? 

41. Personal appearance of individual. 

42, What 
you? 

43. What are your hobbies ? 

44, Interest in art, music, drama, etc. 

45. Primary interest 

46. Primary interest—country or city. 

47. Will wife work after marriage? 

48. Background of sex attitudes and 
relations. 

49, Attitudes and 
posite sex during engagement. 

50. Attitudes and relations with 
posite sex after marriage. 

51. What ultimate aims have you for 
your married life? 

52. What do you like most about your 
fiancé ? 


recreational interests have 


people or things. 


relations with op- 


Op- 


53. What do you like least about your 
fiancé ? 

54. Premarital relations. 

55. What is your greatest ambition in 
life ? 

56. What have you read in preparation 
for marriage ? 

97. Unusual crises in life to date. 

58. Type of wedding planned. 

59. Test and examination reports: 
a. Physical pre-marital. 
b. Bernreuter Personality. 
c. Thurstone Personality. 
d. Detroit Advanced 
e. Vocational interest 

blank—-Strong. 

f. Values test. 


Intelligence. 


If you are planning to change your 
address, please let us know as far ahead 
as possible what your new address will 
be so that we may change our stencil 
record. This will avoid delay in your 
receipt of the magazine. 
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1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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So THAT YOUNG 
EYES MAY SEE 


yn NG EYES need more light than 


middle-aged eyes. For a child’s eyes 


are not fully developed until she is seven 
years of age or older. Eyestrain resulting 
from reading or studying in poor lighting 
may cause not only serious eye trouble, 


but even nervous disorders. 


The new |. E. S. Better Sight Lamps pro- 
vide the kind of safe seeing lighting that 


children need. 


They provide more light than ordinary 
lamps using the same current, and are ideal 
for reading, sewing and other close seeing 
tasks. A diffusing glass bowl surrounds the 
bulb... preventing raw light from striking 
the eyes and eliminating harmful glare. 
‘Their added height and wide shade insure 
proper light distribution on desk, table or 
other working area... and the light that 
goes to the ceiling gives necessary general 


room illumination. 


See the many attractive styles, both floor 


and table models, at your lighting company, 
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department store, furniture store or elec- 
trical dealer. Be sure the I. E.S. authorized 
Certification Tag is on the lamp you buy. 
It is your assurance of good light for safe 
seeing. General Electric Company, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


they stay 
brighter 
longer 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


General Electric does not make I. E. S. Better Sight Lamps, but is glad to 
contribute this information in the interest of Better Sight. 
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FIRST AID IN HOME AND 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 9) 


what to do to protect themselves from 
possible complications. It is a splen- 
did thing to have a doctor and a nurse 
at school, ready for serious emer- 
gencies, but nobody ordinarily goes 
through life with a doctor or a nurse 
at his heels to bind up every little 
scratch. Far better teach self-reliance 
and intelligent discrimination as to the 
seriousness of accidental hurts. 

That children learn to do by doing 
is a commonplace of education today. 
This is as applicable to first aid as to 
other knowledge. There are many sim- 
ple first-aid principles which can be 
taught as occasion arises. If I were 
putting on that little sketch at a 
parent-teacher meeting, here are some 
of the things I would consider adding 
in dramatic form: 

Head injuries: A child falls off a 
swing and lands on his head. The 
teacher (or mother, if the accident 
happens at home) looks him over for 
cuts or bruises. If found, they are 
treated with an antiseptic and sterile 
bandages, if they are small and super- 
ficial. If cuts are deep or wide the child 
is taken to the nurse or doctor for 
examination. Such cuts may require 
stitching to insure their healing rapid- 
ly with no disfiguration. Cuts on eye- 
lids should often be stitched to prevent 
them from healing unevenly and dis- 
torting the eyelid, perhaps to the point 
of making it impossible for the lid to 
close properly. 

If there are no cuts or bruises there 
is still danger of concussion. If the 
child complains of headache, dizziness, 
or loss of memory he should lie down 
quietly until the doctor can be sent 
for. The teacher asks the child if he 
remembers about the accident or what 
happened just before it. If necessary 
she asks more questions—what day of 
the week it is, what he had for break- 
fast—anything to test his memory, for 
loss of memory frequently is a sign of 
concussion. If the child says he feels 
quite well, the teacher makes him bend 
over and walk around the room to see 
if he is dizzy, or stand still with his 
eyes shut to see if he sways. All this 
is important because a concussion is a 
bruising of the brain tissue. Often the 
victim of concussion declares he feels 
perfectly unaffected by the accident, 
but if any of the above signs occurs, 
he should either be taken as quickly as 
possible to the nearest hospital or 
should lie down until a doctor can see 
him. 

Cinder in the eye: A child gets some- 
thing in his eye while playing outdoors. 
He comes in with his eye tight shut 
and his fist pressed against it. The 
teacher explains that he must open the 
eye and hold the two lids apart, to let 
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the protecting tears collect and wash 
it out. Or he must put his head back, 
pull the upper lid down over the lower 
one and roll his eyeball around, and 
then let the upper lid fly back into 
position. This gives the lower eye- 
lashes a chance to brush out the cinder. 
If neither of these works, the teacher 
does not try to remove the speck with 
the twisted corner of a handkerchief, 
unless it can be located on the edge 
of the lids. She takes the child to the 
nurse or the doctor. She knows that 
the cinder may be embedded in the 
eyeball and should be removed by ex- 
pert hands, with, possibly, a local 
anesthetic and a magnifying glass. 
She knows the risk of lost eyesight 
through infection or wounds caused by 
inexpert hands. 

Injuries to bones or joints: A child 
sprains his wrist or ankle at a hockey 
game. The teacher puts cold com- 
presses on at first, and sends for the 
nurse or doctor. Injuries to bones or 
joints are not to be dealt with by ama- 
teurs; there is too much danger of 
fractures, and it is too hard to tell, 
without X-rays, just how serious the 
injury is. Incidentally, a fracture is a 
break. I have known many people, 








What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What factors must be borne in 
mind in advising young people about 
marriage and family life? 7. 


2. How can the school teach children 
the fundamental principles of first aid 
in a way which the children will carry 
over to the home? 9. 


3. What are some of the ways in 
which the home can be made a spiritual 
center? 12. 


4. If your daughter is uncooperative 
about helping with housework, what 
are some of the methods by which you 
may change this attitude? 14. 


5. How can you interest the fathers 
in the P. T. A.? 16. 


6. What are some points to be kept 
in mind when buying clothes for the 
baby? 19. 


7. How might women, by concerted 
action with regard to returning pur- 
chases to the stores, reduce some of the 
charges for services? 20-21. 


8. Why is it important that new de- 
partments in educational practices be 
carefully planned? 22. 





grown-ups as well as children, to say, 
“The doctor says it’s only a fracture. 
It isn’t really broken.” 

General points about antiseptics: 
The skin protects the underlying tis- 
sues as the Cellophane on a candy bar 
protects the candy inside. Once the 
skin is broken, there is an opening 
for germs that are everywhere around 
us—even on the skin itself, although 
it looks clean. When the skin is cut 
or scratched or burned, certain body 
fluids rush to the spot, and these have 
some power to fight infection. But if 
the wound is too deep, or there are too 
many germs, or the body’s general re- 
sistance is weak, the germs will win 
unless defeated by something besides 
the natural fluids. Antiseptics and 
sterile bandages, therefore, are neces- 
sary and should be applied as soon as 
possible. Strong antiseptics, such as 
tincture of iodine, can be safely used 
for wounds of small area, but where a 
large surface of skin is gone, iodine 
may be too irritating. Mild antisep- 
tics, such as peroxide, boric acid solu- 
tion, or other antiseptics recommended 
by the family physician, may be used 
in such cases. Bandages should always 
be absolutely sterile, and the part that 
is to go next to the wound should not 
be touched by the hand or fingers of 
the person bandaging. 

Such principles of first aid can be 
taught at home in the same way. In 
some cases in our experience children 
have taken to their parents the les- 
sons in first aid which have been 
taught at school. An important field 
for home and school cooperation! 

There are many more points that 
could be covered, but perhaps these 
will suffice to show how necessary is 
the teaching of first-aid principles. In 
conclusion, here are a few suggestions 
for stocking the first-aid kit, whether 
for home or school use: 

Buy perozide in small quantities, so 
that it is fresh and has its full strength. 

Buy tincture of iodine in small quan- 
tities and keep it tightly stoppered, 
preferably with a glass rod applicator 
in the stopper. If the alcohol is allowed 
to evaporate, the remaining mixture 
will be too strong and may cause a 
dangerous burn. 

Buy sterile gauze, bandages, and 
Band-Aids, Handi-Tape, or similar 
bandage in convenient sizes. The three- 
inch size folded gauze sealed in en- 
velopes is a good one. 

Buy absorbent cotton in small quan- 
tities, and remember that once a pack- 
age has been opened it is very difficult 
to keep the unused part sterile. 

Buy recognized, standard brands of 
all first-aid supplies. The reputation of 
the makers is a guarantee that the 
products are put out under the best 
possible conditions. 

But above all, don’t take chances. 
It’s dangerous. 
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CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





Mas. B. F. LANGWORTHY presided 
at the Joint Meeting of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Home Economics Section at the 
Convention of the American Vocational 
Association in Chicago, December 4-7, 
1935. The topic of the meeting was “The 
p. T. A. and the Home Economics 
Teacher: Their Common Interest.” 
Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, President of 
the Illinois Congress, addressed the sec- 
tion on the subject “What Can the 
Home Economics Teacher Expect from 
the P. T. A.?” 


Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, Third 
Vice-President, addressed a group of 
parent-teacher workers in the P. T. A, 
departmental meeting at the Louisiana 
Teachers’ Convention, at Alexandria, in 
November. 


“Changing Attitudes Through Adult 
Education” is the title of a study pro- 
gram recently published by the Arkan- 
sas Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
with the cooperation and help of the 
Curriculum Study Forces of the De- 
partment of Education. Mrs. Scott 
Wood, President of the Arkansas Con- 
gress, is chairman of the State Co- 
érdinating Committee of Community 
Councils. 


A mimeographed list of “Program 
Helps for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions,” a subject index to Congress pub- 
lications and the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, has recently been 
issued. It is available from the National 
Office, price 10 cents. 


Dr. Edgar Dale, chairman of the 
National Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures, is one of the two editors of a 
new monthly bulletin published by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the 
Ohio State University. The News Lette? 
is the title of this publication, which 
will carry information to the teacher 
about the radio, the press, and the mo- 
tion picture. It will report important 
technics on using these mediums in 
education. 


The Whitmire Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Whitmire, South Carolina, is 
planning a large celebration for Found- 
ers Day in honor of the memory of Mrs 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, a founder of 
the National Congress. Mrs. Hearst’s 
mother, Drucilla Whitmire, was born in 
this South Carolina village. Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford has been invited to be the 
guest speaker at the celebration. 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the 
Child Welfare Company, has accepted 
an invitation to speak at the Public 
Forum in Richmond, Virginia, on Jan- 
uary 28. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
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... and how it teaches touch- 
typing to small children ... 


A child of six may now acquire a 
fundamental grounding in the use of 
one of education’s most effective al- 
lies—the typewriter. By a simple co- 
ordination between animals on finger- 
rings and corresponding animals on 
keys, the child is guided to the proper 
key for the proper finger. Fun and 
fundamentals go together. Early in life 
the child becomes conscious of letter 
and word forms—and spelling, read- 
ing, and correct typing habits seem to 
be absorbed without drudgery, and 
almost without conscious effort. 
Most dealers and department stores 
display this new Animal Keyboard 
Corona, also Silent, Sterling and Stand- 
ard models. Send coupon for details. 


Mr. J. W. Faust, chairman of Recre- 
ation, spoke at the banquet of the An- 


“Little doggie comes out next 
Guarding W, S and X” 
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PVhowinent DOCTORS SAY: 


nual Institute of the National Council aieaa: SKATING BUILDS 


of Camp Fire Girls, which was held in 
New York in January. Camp Fire ex- 
ecutives from all over the country at- 
tended 


From Mrs. Roy S. Case, first vice- 
president of the New England Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, comes 
an interesting note. Her son, Roy Case, 
Jr., who is studying in Geneva, writes 
that he attended the first monthly 
P. T. A. meeting of the Ecole Interna- 
tionale. “The President is a Hollander 
and spoke in French, others answering 
in English. The children in the school 
are Germans, Genovoise, Hollanders, 
French, Americans, English, South 
Americans, Australians, Belgians, Span- 





garians, Czechoslovakians, Finnish, Ital- 
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DEMOCRATIZING 


THE CONGRESS 


1920-1923 


by Winnifred King Rugg 


N 1920 Mrs. Milton P. (Katharine 

Chapin) Higgins of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, became president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. We have seen that during 
the preceding long administration of 
Mrs. Schoff stress was placed on pro- 
tective legislation and a study of so- 
cial and political conditions as they 
affected children, together with a de- 
velopment of the parent-teacher idea. 
Now the direction of the new admin- 
istration was toward the democratiza- 
tion of the Congress. There came a 
period of rapid growth in the number 
of individual memberships and an em- 
phasis on the conception of the Con- 
gress as an agent for a “folk-made 
education.” Ordinary parents became 
Congress-conscious, or, at any rate, 
conscious of needs that the Congress 
could meet. 

Mrs. Higgins had been president of 
the Massachusetts branch in 1911, and 
in this capacity was a member of the 
National Board of Managers. In 1914 
she became a National vice-president. 

Full of energy for all her seventy- 
odd years, a natural harmonizer, and 
prompt to emphasize the religious ele- 
ment in child training, Mrs. Higgins 
embodied in her own staunch and 
warm-hearted fashion the spirit of the 
Founders. Like several of the Congress 
leaders, she was a woman of wealth 
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and gave her money as well as her 
time. In the three years of her presi- 
dency her visits to states are numbered 
at eighty, to towns and cities, 197, and 
her talks and addresses amounted to 
257, to say nothing of yearly trips in 
behalf of the work from the time she 
became vice-president. She carried to 
all her tasks a natural cheerfulness 
that made even the discomforts of slow 
and stuffy trains something to joke 
about, and the human beings she en- 
countered an everlasting source of joy. 

A typical scene on one of the 
“Mothers’ Crusade” tours may be re- 
constructed from Mrs. Higgins’ notes. 
First there is a harassing ride over a 
corduroy road in a Model-T Ford car, 
far out into the country. There is the 
arrival at a little schoolhouse set in a 
grove. Rusty cars are parked here and 
there among the trees, interspersed 
with more than a few horse-drawn 
vehicles. People have brought their 
lunches and the scene has the holiday 
appearance of an all-day picnic or a 
camp meeting. When the National 
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Congress contingent shows up in its 
panting car, the schoolhouse is full, 
with the ministers, teachers, parents, 
and children assembled from all the 
surrounding towns. Mrs. Higgins, or 
perhaps Mrs. Mears, characteristically 
begins with a Bible reading, quite in 
keeping with the camp meeting aspect 
of the gathering, and then the people 
are ready for a child welfare talk. In 
most cases these meetings resulted in 
the forming of a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 

Among several important changes 
that occurred during the presidency 
of Mrs. Higgins was the reorganiza- 
tion of the standing committees into 
five departments, each consisting of a 
related group of outstanding com- 
mittees, each of which in turn had its 
own National chairman. 

Another change was in connection 
with the magazine, which came under 
a new editorial board in 1922, with 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve as editor. The new 
board paid tribute to its predecessor in 
these terms: 
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“tt is with a profound sense of 
gratitude that we look back upon the 
many years of faithful service and 
untiring zeal of the former editorial 
members who have for so long a period 
given to the magazine their voluntary 
service. The Child Welfare Magazine, 
with its many helpful articles, has 
proved @ strong link in binding to- 
gether the forty states which belong 
to the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
the help and inspiration found in its 
pages have been great blessings to our 
associations.” 

The use of the present National Con- 
gress pin, with the golden oak tree 
on a blue field, dates from 1922. The 
magazine had already displayed the 
oak tree on its title page, but the em- 
pblem most often used previously by 
the National Congress had been the 
star. The Board now recommended 
the oak tree as a suitable design for 
a pin. In 1927, when preliminary steps 
were being taken for trademarking the 
pin, it was found that since the copy- 
right had already been secured by the 
magazine, the use of the emblem by 
the National Congress was permitted 
and protected. 

In Mrs. Higgins’ administration be- 
gan the valuable project of conduct- 
ing college courses in parent-teacher 
work. Owing to the success of a three- 
lecture course on that subject, given 
by Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, in 1921, a three- 
weeks’ course of the same kind was 
given there the next autumn. This was 
not a course in parent education, but 
in educational administration, and was 
especially designed to inform school 
executives regarding the purposes and 
methods of organizing and conducting 
parent-teacher associations. The popu- 
larity of this course called forth re- 
quests for many courses elsewhere. 

All possible efforts were now being 
exerted for increasing the membership 
of the Congress. It was announced at 
the 1922 convention in Tacoma that 
the pursuance of the plans for inten- 
sive work to enlarge the membership 
had resulted in the addition of 100,000 
new members during the preceding 
year, 

The Tacoma convention—as befitted 
the close of the quarter-century—may 
be considered, in some respects, a turn- 
ing point in Congress history. It was 
marked by the acceptance of the re- 
vised by-laws, by a somewhat clearer 
evolution of certain policies for future 
action, and, as far as the method of 
conducting conventions went, by the 
greater use of section meetings and 
round table conferences and by a pro- 
gram that provided more recreational 
features. 

The general topic of the convention 
was Progress. Five policies for future 
action, though not actually a platform, 
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took more or less definite shape at the 
convention and at board meetings and 
conferences, or by the sense of the 
meeting. These were: (1) peace, se- 
cured by an enlightened citizenship 
which has been trained by enlight- 
ened parents and teachers; (2) in- 
creased attention to the training of the 
preschool child; (3) study of the 
problems of the high school period; 
(4) deeper spirituality, non-sectarian 
but based on the consciousness of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man; (5) unity, to bring together 
local needs, states rights, and national 
powers under the one creed: ‘“‘In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; 
in all things, charity.” 

Special mention should be made of 
the pronounced revival of interest in 
the training of the preschool child, a 
subject that had been uppermost in 
the minds of the founders, though they 
may never have used the term “pre- 
school.” There was now a striking in- 
crease in the number of preschool 
circles and in opportunities for young 
mothers to secure information about 
the physical, mental, and moral train- 
ing of their children in the formative 
years. In advocating preschool circles 
the Congress was returning to the 
plan and purpose of Alice Birney for 
mothers’ circles and the study of child- 
hood in its most plastic period. 

The 1923 National convention in 
Louisville, Kentucky, showed a still 
greater number of section meetings 
and round table conferences. This, in 
a@ measure due to the grouping of 
standing committees into departments, 
made it possible for the convention to 
cover a larger field in a shorter time. 
The group conference method of con- 
ducting meetings has since been used 
with increasing frequency at National 
and state conventions. 

Continually the work of organiza- 
tion was pressed. It was the dearest 
wish of Mrs. Higgins to carry the Na- 
tional Congress to all the people of the 
country, and to this end she spared 
herself no effort in traveling through- 
out the states. On retiring from office 
in 1923 she introduced the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. H. (Margaretta Willis) 
Reeve of Philadelphia, to an organiza- 
tion with a membership of 530,000. 
During that time fourteen state 
branches were organized or reorgan- 
ized—-Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

After the close of her service as 
president, Mrs. Higgins continued to 
travel on Congress work. Her death 
came with great suddenness, in Janu- 
ary, 1925, at the close of a meeting 
of the Executive committee of the 
National Congress in Philadelphia, 
which she had been invited to attend. 








“Were is the most important mem- 
ber of this household, anyhow? 
And why shouldn’t I have foods every 
bit as good as the foods my parents eat? 


“Every day I see my parents eating 
Heinz foods, with the famous 57 Seal! 
You can’t blame me for raising a rum- 
pus when I find that somebody is trying 
to feed me strained foods that don’t 
carry the same quality emblem. I want 
the best. I want Heinz Strained Foods! 


“You think I don’t know the difference? 
You think that I can’t detect that fresh 
“garden-flavor’? You think that I don’t 
appreciate the rich, natural color of 
Heinz Strained Foods? Well, I do; 
and most other babies know the differ- 
ence, too! 


“I've heard my mother tell about the 
spotless Heinz kitchens, the famous 
Heinz cooks, and the rigid Heinz 
~~ standards. And I’ve heard the 
octor say that the Seal 

of Acceptance of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on 
Foods indicates that ex- 
pected nutrientsare pres- 
ent in Heinz Strained 
Foods. They're good Nees 
—and they're safe!” — 


SEND FOR THIS BABY DIET BOOK 


It contains authenticated up-to-date facts re- 
garding vitamins, minerals and other nutti- 
ents your baby needs. Also much reliable 
information on infant care and feeding. 
To get a copy, send labels from 3 tins o 
Heinz Strained Foods or 10 cents — to 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. NP302, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& HEINZ & 





STRAINED FOODS 


9 KINDS—1. Strained Vegetable Soup. 2. 
Peas. 3. Green Beans. 4. Spinach. 5. Carrots, 
6. Tomatoes. 7. Beets. 8. Prunes. 9. Cereal, 





LET’S CELEBRATE 


(Continued from page 17) 


a stick of cinnamon, and a few cloves 
until it gives off the delicate aroma of 
apple orchards in the October sun. 
Serve this in thick mugs if you have 
them or, so that the waste-basket can 
be your dish pan after this party, in 
the paper cups made for hot drinks. 
It’s warming to the interior of a young 
gentleman who has zipped down the 
hill, and plodded up, times beyond 
count; and dietetically speaking, it bal- 
ances the ham and beans with delicate 
accuracy. 

Lincoln logs and tangerines for 
dessert. Easy to fix, easy to eat, and 
easy on the digestion. For the logs you 
can cut any simple sponge or butter 
cake, baked in a square-cornered pan, 
into pieces about three inches long 
and half an inch each way. Frost them 
lightly with an uncooked icing and 
roll in chocolate sprinkles. 

Now to an open fire in the living 
room to tell stories, listen to a favorite 
program on the radio, ask riddles, 
swap jokes. And so home and to bed! 
“It was a swell party, Mom. The fel- 
lows thought it was neat.” 


EBuT how about little sister? She 
wouldn’t consider such goings-on a 
party at all. 

“I'd like mine pink—and a real cake 
with decorations—and eat in the din- 
ing room with candles.” 

So, I think, it was for little girls that 
good St. Valentine came into this 
world. His birthday has romance, and 
daintiness, and frills and furbelows, 
and pink and white and gold. A lunch- 
eon for the ladies! For the afternoon 
there are games and fortunes and cos- 
tume design in doll dressing and 
jewelry. We can wear our best dresses 
and display our best manners and— 
“Thank you very much—I’ve had a 
lovely time!”’ 

Place cards, by all means—just sim- 
ple, lacy valentines, with the names 
written on the front and the menu on 
the back. Red ink adds to the gaiety 
and the sensation of its being a special 
time. And even having a menu seems 
very festive! 

Here it is: 

Love Apple Bisque. (So much 
grander than plain tomato soup.) 

Queen of Hearts Chicken. (After all, 
a pimento heart on creamed chicken is 
easy.) 

Sweetheart Potatoes. (Mashed sweet 
potatoes cut heart-shaped, dipped in 
milk and crumbs, and baked brown.) 

Lovers’ Knot Rolls. (With a simple 
twist of the wrist and some yeast or 
baking powder biscuit dough.) 

Valentine Mousse. (Dissolve eigh- 
teen marshmallows in a cup of canned 
raspberry juice. Let cool and fold in 
one cup of whipped cream. Freeze 
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for three hours. It’s a heavenly pink.) 

Cupid’s Cake. (White cake with 
pink icing, pink candles, and a marsh- 
mallow heart in the middle.) 

After lunch, when the table is clear- 
ed, the party can gather around it 
again and get to work on the first con- 
test. Each little girl receives a small 
package wrapped in white paper and 
tied with pink ribbon, or wrapped in 
pink paper and tied with white ribbon 
—I’m quite broad-minded about your 
choice. Inside put a paper doll with 
enough pink and white crépe paper 
and small gold or red hearts to dress 
her fit for a royal reception. A few 
pairs of scissors and some tubes of 
paste, and imaginations and ingenuity 
can run riot. Half an hour is the time 
limit and the prize—a book or a set 
of paper dolls. 

Even lady-like legs feel the need of 
exercise, so the next contest calls for 
moving around. A target of any sort of 
material is covered with white cloth 
or paper on which is a large heart in 
crayon or water color. The center is 
red, the next row green, the next blue, 
and the outer one yellow. Arrows are 
shot at it with a bow, or feathered 
darts are thrown at it. All of this can 
be made at home or bought very 
cheaply, with the exception of the 
heart drawing—which any one with 
half an eye can do. 


If your arrow hits the blue, 
Your love will be forever true. 


If your arrow strikes the green, 
Happiness is plainly seen. 


If your arrow reaches yellow, 
A ripe old age you'll have—and mellow. 


If your arrow touches red, 
A queenly crown is for your head. 


Next on the program is the old 
favorite of carrying peanuts on a knife 
from one side of the room to the other. 
But this time it is carrying tiny candy 
hearts—the red, clove ones that will 
roll so tantalizingly. And the prize, a 
heart-shaped box of pink bonbons. 
There is something glamorous about 
bonbons, and when they’re pink—! 

And now for a little personal adorn- 
ment by way of costume jewelry indi- 
vidually designed. A large needle and 
a coarse thread, a box of assorted 
sizes of red and gold paper hearts for 
each guest. You will be surprised at 
the variety and originality of the ear- 
rings, necklaces, bracelets that will 
appear. And going home won't be half 
so hard when you can feel as royal as 
the Queen of Hearts. The prize for the 
prettiest jewelry ensemble might be a 
little glass heart on a slender chain— 
the pink ones are pretty and none of 
them costs much. 


WELL, we've divided the holidays 
pretty carefully, so far, between the 
boys and the girls. Perhaps we'd 
better join forces on Washington's 
Birthday and make it a real Father of 
His Country party and include both of 





them. So gather the little ones, but 
not too little if you are going to play 
the highly intelligent games called for 
this time. 

White crépe paper fichus and caps 
for the girls to put on when they ar- 
rive and paper tricorn hats and stocks 
and jabots for the boys. By this dregs- 
ing up, the ice will be well broken, 
A colored rosette for the boy to pin 
on his manly chest and a paper rose 
for the girl may match up in tint to 
choose partners. 

The first game is called Crossing 
the Delaware and requires a few dozen 
paper stars and a few dozen paper 
straws. Each set of partners stands in 
turn at the end of the room where q 
table holds the straws and a bowl of 
stars. At the other end of the room 
is another table with an empty bowl. 
In the center of the room is a pan of 
water. That’s the Delaware River! 
The straw, held in the mouth, must be 
used to pick up a star, without the aid 
of human hands, and by suction of the 
breath the star must cling to the straw 
while the bearer goes the length of 
the room, stepping high over the pan 
of water, and drops the star in the 
bowl at the other end of the room. 
Five-minute limit on this stunt, and 
the couple getting the greatest num- 
ber of stars safely transported wins 
the prizes—one for the boy and one 
for the girl. 

Next on the program is a prize for 
the couple who can most nearly com- 
plete a jig-saw puzzle of Washington, 
or something connected with his life, 
in a given time. The puzzles are post 
cards cut into pieces and put in an 
envelope. Each couple picks one enve- 
lope and takes it to a convenient card 
table. 

And now for the military drill with 
boys on one side and girls on the other. 
A girl drills the boys and a boy drills 
the girls. Any idiotic order may be 
given, the sillier the better, and any 
one who laughs must drop out. A sense 
of humor in this game is a liability in- 
stead of an asset. At the end of a given 
time, the side with the most men still 
drilling wins. 

Refreshments are festive but sim- 
ple. Fruit punch made red with cran- 
berry juice. Sandwiches with red 
fillings of chopped ham, dried beef, 
tomato catsup, and cream cheese, or 
cream cheese and red jelly; red, white, 
and blue paper plates and cups and 
napkins; and, in the center of the table, 
a Washington cream pie! The pie is 
really a cake of any plain sort with a 
vanilla filling, made from packaged 
vanilla pudding, the top iced with 
white and decorated with cherries and 
gum-drop leaves. 

Red fruit sherbet, with a miniature 
stars and stripes sticking triumphantly 
on the top, completes the party. 

And a good time was had by all! 
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HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Progressive Home 
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e THE HOME AS A CULTURAL, SPIRITUAL 
CENTER 
by EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


(See page 10) 
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I. Points to Bring Out 
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1. It is important for parents and others who rear chil- 
dren to realize that culture means more than education. 
Education must be combined with training in “spiritual 
qualities.” Providing educational advantages develops only 
one aspect of culture. Spiritual values must be equally 


developed, if the individual is to be termed truly a cultured 
person. 
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2. The author states that there are four qualities which 
are basic in spiritual development: honesty, purity, unself- 
ishness, and love. Homes should be centers in which these 
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four qualities are developed. a Y 
3 
3. It is not enough for the parents merely to set a good Py ok 
example. This is essential, but to the example should be -) = 2 
added methods whereby the child himself has a chance to 3 s 5 ; 
practice desirable qualities. a > > ] 
bs a . ‘ aS ae) 3 
4. “The only safe training for any new generation is that nN mn 5 ; 


based on those values which men have learned through the 
centuries to be enduring, the highest we know of.” 





5. The development of true culture is the responsibility 
of parents, since by both example and precept in the home 
children may develop spiritual qualities as well as learn 
to take advantage of all that education offers. 
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II. Problems to Discuss 


1. What are some situations in the home that help in de- 
veloping desirable character qualities? 





2. May a child be trained to have such high ideals that 
it is difficult for him to adjust to the world as it is today? 


3. Is it possible that spiritual values may be emphasized 
to such an extent that children may not be able to “get 
along”’ with their friends or even to get along in school? 


4. How may the home as a cultural center develop a 
higher standard of spiritual values for the community, the 
state, the nation? 





Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE article should be read by every member in the group before the 

meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make 
this possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the 
article aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to 
bring out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques- 
tions clearer. 





For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 
Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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ADULT RECREATION PROGRAM 
Wisconsin 


HE Committee on Adult Recrea- 

tion in Kenosha County is proving 
that rural people enjoy play just as 
whole-heartedly as their city cousins 
if a well-planned, supervised program 
is provided. In October, 1933, the 
county Recreation committee, which at 
that time was interested chiefly in 
providing a program for the rural 
school children, appointed two of its 
members to serve as a subcommittee 
to study the possibility of organizing 
a program for people above grade 
school age. 

Eighteen months after the ap- 
pointment of that subcommittee, the 
program of adult recreation had de- 
veloped into one of the most outstand- 
ing projects ever sponsored by the 
Kenosha County Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

During the past winter about 1,200 
people participated in the activities 
promoted by this committee. Dartball 
was the activity which interested the 
largest number of people. Eighty-four 
teams, organized into eight leagues, 
played dartball an average of once a 
week for twenty weeks, and provided 
recreation for over 1,000 individuals. 
A basketball league and two volley- 
ball leagues rounded out the winter 
program. 

During the summer of 1934 the com- 
mittee inaugurated a program of night 
softball under lights. Four townships 
constructed publicly-owned, lighted 
softball fields. In three cases the town 
boards made appropriations to help 
meet the cost of building these play 
areas. 

It was midsummer before some of 
these fields were suitable for play. 
Therefore, the program was not com- 
pletely organized last summer. Never- 
theless, four young men’s leagues of 
thirty teams and a girls’ league of four 
teams were organized. Many school 
districts formed teams too late in the 
season to form leagues, but these 
played independent games frequently. 
By the middle of August, forty junior 
and senior men’s teams and fifteen 
young women’s were playing either 
league or independent games. 

Admission was not charged at these 
games. Sometimes a collection was 
taken up. Occasionally a benefit game 
was staged at which there was a small 
charge to raise funds. The people soon 
came to look upon these night play- 
ground areas as places where they 
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could be reasonably certain of finding 
many of their friends upon a summer 
night. The fields became community 
centers. The average attendance at 
each of the four public fields was 750 
per week. About 40,000 watched the 
games throughout the county in a per- 
iod of twelve weeks. In early Septem- 
ber a tournament was staged to deter- 
mine a county championship team in 
each division. Six hundred attended one 
of these games. 

Six weeks after the close of the soft- 
ball tournament, the dartball leagues 
swung into action. The schedules ran 
from November 12 to April 8. Six 
leagues played on Monday evenings 
and two on Tuesday evenings. Three 
games were played each evening—each 
game counting in the league standings. 
Many schools entered more than one 
team in the various leagues. 

Dartball is a fad game. Neverthe- 
less, it is a game that has a universal 
and almost uncanny appeal to people 
of all ages. If wisely promoted and es- 
tablished in a community, the interest 
is certain to remain for at least two 
years. In many communities the inter- 
est has been maintained at almost 
“fever pitch” for four or five years. 
Dartball can be played in a small 
space, which is essential in many com- 
munities. Any one can learn to play 
in a short time. The cost of the equip- 
ment is low. 

The committee predicts that the pro- 
gram will reach new heights this sum- 
mer. Two more townships have made 
appropriations for lighted softball 
fields. This brings the number of pub- 
licly owned fields to six. These six 
fields, together with three privately 
owned fields, will be utilized for the 
committee’s summer program of soft- 
ball under lights. Two townships have 
already entered forty-two teams. If the 
remaining six townships average ten 
teams each, the total number will ex- 
ceed the one hundred mark. 

Several townships are planning to 
install lighted horseshoe courts for 
night horseshoe leagues. In addition to 
softball and horseshoe under lights, 
one township plans to build a combina- 
tion court for volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, and tennis. 

The committee has organized recre- 
ation boards in the various townships. 
The object of these boards is: 

1. To perpetuate and promote rec- 
reational activities. 

2. To maintain a standard of hon- 
esty, courtesy, and manliness in rec- 
reation. 


3. To institute uniform rules, regu- 
late, and govern all forms of recrea- 
tion. 

4. To cooperate and assist in the 
organization and supervision of actiy- 
ities promoted by the county com- 
mittee. 

These boards are composed of one 
individual from each school district in 
the township. These persons, in turn, 
elect their own officers. 

The committee also laid the founda- 
tion for the bill S. 66, now pending be- 
fore the state legislature. This bill 
would give county boards the power to 
appropriate money for recreation pro- 
grams.—GEORGE B. PRICE, Kenosha 
County Recreation Chairman, Route 8, 
Kenosha. 


COUNTY COUNCIL MEETING 
FOSTERS COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


Alabama 


Reaching schools without parent- 
teacher associations or without asso- 
ciations which are Congress units has 
been the principal endeavor of the 
Jefferson County Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations this year. In 
previous years, the council has not 
maintained close contact with the 
ninety-seven schools in its district be- 
cause some of the officers do not have 
cars, and because council dues which 
might be utilized in travel to the 
schools are expended in sending notices 
to members, the majority of whom do 
not have telephones. For these rea- 
sons, the council this year decided to 
replace the regular autumn meeting 
held in Birmingham with four meet- 
ings held in well-distributed parts of 
the county. 

At each of the two meetings which 
have been held already, the attendance 
has approximated that at the regular 
council meeting. Plans outlined by 
representatives of local associations 
during roll call are in turn enriched 
through the department programs out- 
lined by state and county officers. After 
the morning session, the hostess school 
serves lunch for a small sum. At the 
luncheon the local president presides, 
the local minister gives an invoca- 
tion, the school principal welcomes the 
visitors, and the children serve as 
hostesses and assistants in entertain- 
ment. In this way, the council fosters 
the development of community spirit 
toward the organization. Music which 
keeps the meetings lively and har- 
monious is made possible through the 
help of the county Music chairman. 
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Jefferson Council has gained a repu- 
tation through the stunts featured at 
such meetings. Just before the meet- 
ing or the performance, as many per- 
sons as possible are chosen and given 
prief instructions on what they are to 
do. Of course, these instructions must 
pe carefully planned for simplicity and 
previty. Stunts are sprightly, amusing, 
and pertinent to the work of the local 
association. 

In place of the fifty-one schools 
which have formerly been Congress 
units, there are now eighty-nine 
parent-teacher associations, many of 
which have already sent state and 
National dues to the treasurer. If the 
membership asks that this program 
be continued next year, the council 
will approach the board of education 
concerning using the school buses to 
pring the delegations to the meetin: 
place.—MRS. WILLIAM BAILEY, JR., 
President, Jefferson County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Birming- 
ham. 


ANOTHER ACTIVE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Tennessee 


Parent-teacher associations in Mor- 
gan County have cooperated with the 
county superintendent of school in 
providing library facilities and in the 
reduction of one-teacher schools. Mor- 
gan County is located in the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and its problems are 
common to rural areas. It was organ- 
ized in 1817, and named for General 
Daniel Morgan, of New Jersey, who 
distinguished himself in the Revolu- 
tionary War. There are 529 square 
miles in the county, a population of 
13,603, or an average of twenty-five 
persons to the square mile. The county 
has no large towns. An awakened 
leadership through the efforts of a few 
began providing libraries for rural 
schools. 

The Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion reported in 1934 that there were 
only five books per grade in the rural 
school libraries of the state, and that 
they were of poor quality and in bad 
physical condition. No public library 
facilities were available. The county 
superintendent, with P.T.A. units co- 
operating, began about two years 
ago a campaign to provide every 
school with a library. Rapid progress 
has been made. In 1934, there were 
eighteen schools without libraries. In 
1935, fifteen libraries had been provid- 
ed, leaving only three schools without 
libraries; and before the close of 1936, 
there will be a library in every public 
School in Morgan County. 

Small communities responded in 
raising money for books. In a one- 
teacher school with forty-one “pupils, 
there were only six textbooks for 
the entire school. Through funds raised 


by the parent-teacher association, 
these children are now provided with 
the necessary books. This effort has 
reached throughout the county. Larger 
schools cooperate with smaller ones in 
securing library funds. These activities 
of cooperation between schools have 
developed a spirit of unity in the 
county system. 

Another outstanding achievement 
in Morgan County has been in the re- 
duction of one-teacher schools. In 1930, 
there were twenty-nine one-teacher 
schools. In 1935, the number was re- 
duced to seventeen. The goal is to re- 
duce this number to eight one-teacher 
schools. Making use of accessible high- 
ways, the Morgan County Board of 
Education is providing the children of 
rural communities an opportunity to 
attend consolidated schools with bet- 
ter teachers and facilities. In the school 
year of 1934-35, there were 1,530 pu- 
pils enrolled on bus routes, and an 
average of 1,302 attended a consoli- 
dated school each day by transporta- 
tion. The county operates twenty-one 
modern buses, and has rigid require- 
ments for libraries. The average cost 
in Morgan County for transporting 
pupils per month is very low. The 
school records show that they are 
transported at a cost of 88 cents per 
pupil per month. The transportation 
has not only aided the students, but 
has brought the county closer together 
socially and educationally. 

In relation to the additions to library 
facilities and the reduction of the num- 
ber of one-teacher schools, the P.T.A. 
units of Morgan County have cooper- 
ated with the county superintendent 
in the improvement of schoolrooms, 
buildings and grounds, and created 
public sentiment in favor of better 
schools. The county superintendent 
has as a goal, a P.T.A. for every 
school in the county. Morgan is in the 
sixth district of seven counties in the 
Cumberland Mountains, and the pro- 
gress it is making is very gratifying 
to the parent-teacher movement of the 
district and state.—Mkrs. J. D. BURTON, 
President, Sixth District, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Oakdale. 


P.T.A, CONFERENCE AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Michigan 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice- 
President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, was the guest 
speaker at a Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ence held at the Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, as a special 
feature of the summer term last 
year. 

The first session of the conference— 
an all-college assembly—was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Pettengill on the 
subject, “A Parent’s Challenge to 
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Guiding Young 
Ambition 
by Eudora Ramsay Richardson 
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than for mere busy work for the sake 
of “doing something.” 


Courtesy Works Both 
Ways 
by Eleanor B. Stock 


We impress upon the child the im- 
portance of being courteous to his 
elders, says this article, while we are 
apt to overlook thoughtlessly the 
even greater importance of giving like 
courtesy to the child. It elaborates 
further on the whys and wherefores of 
behaving toward the child as we ex- 
pect him to behave toward us. 


Health Insurance for 
Mother and Baby 


by Margaret House Irwin 


A nutrition specialist discusses the 
diet of the expectant mother and tells 
why it is very important. 











RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
February 5 
“Freedom of Expression, of Press, 
and of Teaching.” 
HERMAN G. JAMES, President, Ohio 
University, Athens. 


February 12 


“Indoctrination: What Does It 


Mean?” 

CHARLES H. Jupp, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Chairman, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


February 19 
“The Doctor’s Relation to the Home.” 
Dr. C. A. ALDRICH, Chicago. 
February 26 
“Critical Appreciation of Motion 
Pictures.” 
EDGAR DALE, Bureau of Educational 


Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Company 
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Teachers.” She discussed the “needs 
of the parents” as the first challenge 
and emphasized the value of parent 
education as a way of meeting this 
need. As a second challenge, Mrs. Pet- 
tengill urged home-school cooperation, 
not for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion alone, but rather that such co- 
operative effort should have as its 
chief ideal the betterment of child life. 
The activities of parents offer a third 
challenge to teachers. Guidance is 


| needed to see that such activities are 


directed toward the social problems 
which affect society as a whole. The 
speaker stressed the need for changing 
the world in which the child lives in- 
stead of spending so much time pre- 
paring the child to live in a changing 
world. 

Following the assembly program 


| there was a special conference for 


parent-teacher workers over which 
Mrs. W. T. Sanders, President of the 
Michigan Congress, presided. Taking 
as her subject “Our P.T.A. Frontiers,” 
Mrs. Pettengill discussed the agencies 
with which the P.T.A. should cooper- 
ate and the many activities which it 


| should incorporate into its program if 


it is to be of real service to the com- 
munity. So much interest was shown 
and so many questions asked that it 
was decided to continue the session 
after the luncheon. 

Later in the afternoon Mrs. Pet- 


| tengill addressed a college class of 150 
| students, to which visitors were in- 


vited, on the subject “The Parent- 
Teacher Association and the School.” 


| She emphasized especially the promo- 
| tion of programs for the constructive 


use of leisure time, for the develop- 
ment of health, for the extension of 
cultural opportunity, and for the bet- 
terment of community life. 

The conference was planned by Wil- 


| liam McKinley Robinson, Director of 


the Summer Session and Rural Service 
chairman of the National Congress, so 
that the entire student body of nearly 
1,500, chiefly experienced teachers, and 


| faculty might get Mrs. Pettengill’s 





message and from it gain inspiration 
to further their efforts along the line 
of parent-teacher understanding and 
cooperation. Parent-teacher workers 
in southwestern Michigan, lay mem- 
bers, were privileged to hear Mrs. 
Pettengill’s message to the teachers 
and faculty; also to have conferences 
with her and their state president 
along the lines of their special prob- 
lems. Many lay workers availed them- 
selves of this opportunity and their 
enthusiasm may be measured in part 
by the number of requests that have 
been made for more such conferences. 
—DrR. WILLIAM MCKINLEY ROBINSON, 
Rural Service Chairman, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Western State Teachers College, Kal- 
amazoo. 
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PARENT-TEACHER BOOKSHELF 
AND BOOK WEEK 


Indiana 


Recently a poster display was ar. 
ranged in connection with the Parent. 
Teacher Bookshelf in the Fairbanks 
Memorial Library of Terre Haute. 
Membership projects of four schools 
were represented in the form of post- 
ers. One school used the oak tree, with 
branches representing the grades of 
the school, and leaves representing the 
members; one depicted a garden of 
daisies with a petal for every mem- 
ber; and one showed a boat race, with 
boats representing the rooms of the 
school in a race for the largest mem- 
bership. 

For the first time, a parent-teacher 
day was celebrated in connection with 
Book Week. Many enlightening books 
and pamphlets were provided by the 
state board of health, by the Indiana 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
by the National Congress. Publicity 
recordbooks showed the history and 
progress of parent-teacher work, and 
programs from many associations and 
copies of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, which is used ex- 
tensively in local study courses on 
parent education, indicated local and 
national activity for the previous year. 

This display emphasizes the strength 
of the Terre Haute parent-teacher 
associations, which now have a mem- 
bership of over 1,800 persons.—Mkrs, 
B. C. DUDLEY, Publicity Chairman, 
Terre Haute Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Terre Haute. 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 


Colorado 


Believing that “any community 
which takes credit for the success of 
any of its citizens must by the same 
law of balance assume the responsi- 
bility for the failure of any of its 
citizens,” the six parent-teacher asso- 
ciations of Englewood held a series of 
three programs during the months of 
March and April, in a “Know Your 
Schools” campaign. These programs 
were designed to promote a better un- 
derstanding, knowledge, and apprecia- 
tion of the schools. 

At each of the three programs, stu- 
dents from each school, including one 
parochial school, presented a five- to 
seven-minute demonstration of mod- 
ern educational methods for the pro- 
motion of citizenship. Such subjects as 
music, art, dramatics, school library, 
home economics, student government, 
folk dancing, educational and hobby 
clubs as sponsored by the school were 
used. 

Many of the subjects were drama- 
tized with original dialogue, many 
clever ideas developed, such as a social 
science class and harmonica band in 
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costume depicting a camp scene on the 
Oregon Trail, playing and singing the 
gongs of that day, “Grandfather's 
gchool Days,” which made a compari- 
gon of the old-time school with the 
modern, with drawings illustrating the 
dialogue thrown on the screen. 

The programs were especially illu- 
minating to parents who had never 
witnessed a demonstration of school 
activity. More than 300 pupils par- 
ticipated. 

A prominent speaker was featured 
at each meeting. The topics discussed 
were: The Value of Education vs. 
the Cost of Crime, The Cost of Par- 
ental Indifference Toward Education, 
Relation of Education to Social Se- 
curity. 

Wide publicity was given through 
the local newspapers and the schools 
with the result that the high school 
auditorium, which seats 550 people, 
was entirely filled at every meeting. 
The people of Englewood are taking 
new pride in their schools. The “Know 
Your Schools” campaign was a de- 
cided success.— Mrs. H. S. MCGuIRE, 
Publicity Chairman, Englewood. 


MOTHERS SUPPLY CLOTHING FOR 
NEEDY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


New Jersey 


Members of the Pennsauken P.T.A. 
believe that a stitch in time saves chil- 
dren from missing school for lack of 
proper clothing. Trimmed, pressed, 
and ready to round out needy pupils’ 
skimpy wardrobes, about fifty little 
cotton dresses were exhibited in the 
fall. They demonstrated part of the 
work done by Pennsauken P. T. A. 
members under the chairman of the 
Welfare committee. 

Throughout the year the P. T. A. 
sewing circle has met one day each 
month. They make mostly girls’ cot- 
ton dresses in assorted sizes. In for- 
mer years they made boys’ blouses, 
lumber jackets, and underwear, but 
they have found that it is just as cheap 
to buy these things now. 

Their plan is to keep one year ahead 
of the demand. The frocks which they 
made this winter will be distributed 
during the next school term. The pres- 
ent term’s needs have been met by the 
fruit of last year’s sewing circles. 

How are they distributed? By the 
second or third week in each new term 
the teacher usually has a fair idea of 
which of her pupils will need frocks, 
blouses, stockings, and shoes. The 
principal of Pennsauken School No. 5, 
who is also chairman of the Juvenile 
Protection committee of the organiza- 
tion, has charge of this part of the 
charitable project. 

In the case of little girls whose ward- 
robes by their sad appearance seem 
to wireless S.0.S., the youngsters are 
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taken under the principal's care and 
are given a frock or two. Most of the 
dresses are gay prints or bright-col- 


ored wash materials. No two are made | 


alike so no child is stamped with the 
uniform of charity. 

“We even try to choose the style 
which is most becoming to the child,” 
the principal said, adding that if a 
little girl seems to yearn for pink she 
is given pink if possible. 

Three sewing machines donated by 
residents of the community are used 
in making the garments. The materials 
used are bought with P.T.A. funds. 

The association also supplies shoes, 
stockings, milk, lunches, dental aid, 
and eye-glasses where such aid is 
needed.—Adapted from a story by 
RUTH MORTON in the Courier-Post, 


Camden, New Jersey, sent in by MRS. | 


GEORGE J. FISHER, Publicity Chairman, 


Pennsauken School No. 5, 3415 Penn- 


sylvania Avenue, Pennsauken. 


THE P.T.A. ROLLS UP ITS SLEEVES 
FOR YOUTH 


Back in the summer of 1933 the 
schools of Flint, Michigan, closed two 
months earlier than usual because the 
city’s treasury was in the red. That 
meant turning loose 32,000 children, 
with no adequate free-time facilities. 
So the parent-teacher association, the 
city Recreation Association and other 
agencies got busy and sponsored a 
community program of _ recreation, 


not only for the children but also for | 


adults. That was the beginning of a 
broad program in which every agency 
in Flint in any way interested in rec- 
reation is now actively and perma- 
nently participating. The emergency 
was turned into an opportunity. 

When a crisis threatens the schools 
of a community the local P.T.A. is apt 
to roll up its sleeves to some purpose. 
This is no news to the majority of 
P.T.A. members. But what may very 
well be news is the way so many local 
P.T.A.’s are rolling up their sleeves 
for the benefit of young people who 
have left school and who are faced 
with the problem of finding adequate 
work, play, and education. 

The Committee on Youth Problems 
of the United States Office of Educa- 








tion has for the past year been collect- | 


ing information on what is being done 
in various parts of the country for and 
by unemployed, out-of-school young 
people between sixteen and twenty- 
four years old. It found that an aston- 
ishing amount was being done in some 
communities, though in others the 
problem was still untouched. And in 


a gratifying number of cases the com- | 


mittee found the local P.T.A. among 
the leaders of the community program 
for youth. The following are typical 
activities reported by some of the 
states: 
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WASHABLE CLOTHING 
That Will Not Shrink 


IVE your growing boy plenty 

of changes of washable cloth- 

ing, encourage him to look neat and 

take pride in his appearance. This is a 

simple matter when you insist on buy- 

ing clothing marked Sanforized- 

shrunk (fabrics completely shrunk in 

length and width by the Sanforized 
process). 

For both boys and girls, you'll find 
in stores everywhere very attractive 
collections of ready-to-wear marked 
Sanforized-shrunk. You can be per- 
fectly sure that these garments will re- 
tain their original size and continue 
to fit after washing until the child out- 
grows them. (Piece goods Sanforized 
shrunk, also, is available in a wide se- 
lection of weaves, patterns and colors.) 


Whenever you buy washable clothing 
for growing boys or girls, always insist 
on seeing on tag or label the words 
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Virginia 


The state of Virginia decided to 
make a survey of unemployed Virginia 
youth, to determine what was needed 
in the way of vocational education. 
In Gloucester County, the census data 
were gathered entirely by voluntary 
workers, including members of the 
P. T. A. The result was a tremendous 
stimulation of community interest in 
a cooperative vocational program 
throughout the county. In one instance 
where there was no teacher of auto 
mechanics and electricity, the repre- 
sentative of one of the local automo- 
bile companies was called on to teach 
a class in auto mechanics. He not only 
proved an excellent teacher but also 
used his well-equipped garage as a 
laboratory. In another case, a young 
man who deals with electric pumps, 
refrigerators, and electricity plants 
gave the same kind of cooperation. In 
this same county a number of girls 
were trained for clerical work and 
bookkeeping in cooperation with local 
offices, and within the six-month pe- 
riod of training, eight out of twelve 
girls received part-time employment. 





Washington 


The city of Seattle faces an un- 
usually difficult youth problem, partly 
because it is the last outpost, both 
western and northern, for youthful 
transients and partly because, being 
the largest city in the state, and the 
seat of the university, it attracts thou- 
sands of young people who drift away 
from the country districts and small 
towns in search of opportunity. 
Through the cooperation of public and 
private agencies, Seattle now has a 
committee-at-large which plans lei- 
sure-time programs with particular 
emphasis on the needs and interests 
of unemployed youth. A written report 
from the committee-at-large to the 
U. S. Office of Education states: “The 
fact that ... the president of the high 
school council of the P. T. A., which 
is one of the strongest civic groups in 
Seattle, took an active interest in the 
work of the committee from the be- 
ginning, has lent weight and authority 
to its work.” 


North Carolina 


Durham is tackling the problem of 
youthful delinquency through the ef- 
forts of a dual coérdinating council, 
one section for the white population, 
the other for the negro. The P. T. A. 
is represented in both sections. The 
program of the dual council serves 
both in-school and out-of-school youth, 
and includes such activities as a strong 
“Big Brother’ movement, the provision 
of playgrounds and wholesome recre- 
ation facilities, drives for membership 
in young people’s organizations, such 
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as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the im- 
provement of community conditions in 
general, so as to provide a better en- 
vironment for young people. 


North Dakota 


Fargo has a Free-Time Council com- 
posed of public-spirited men and wom- 
en who are interested in increasing 
educational and recreational opportu- 
nities for out-of-school, unemployed 
youth. Each local P. T. A. group sends 
a representative to this council. More- 
over, each school section has a local 
P. T. A. committee, the chairmen of 
which constitute a neighborhood coun- 
cil which interprets the needs of the 
various sections to the central Free- 
Time Council and explains and pro- 
motes needed activities. 

These are but a few instances of 
P. T. A. cooperation in community pro- 
grams for youth. They are taken from 
a bulletin published by the Committee 
on Youth Problems (Youth: How 
Can Communities Help? With Ac- 
counts of What Some Communities 
Are Doing.” Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). The committee esti- 
mates that there are some 5,250,000 
young people in the United States, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, who are out of school and out of 
work. Some of these young people are 
in every community, and every com- 
munity faces the problem of providing 
employment, where possible, adequate 
vocational training and guidance, lei- 
sure-time opportunities, and education 
in a wider sense than some of us now 
regard it. Only initiative on the part of 
community leaders and cooperation be- 
tween community agencies can bring 
about suitable programs. As an estab- 
lished, respected group of proven pow- 
er, the local P. T. A. is a logical pro- 
moter and supporter of such commu- 
nity programs. 

In rolling up their sleeves for the 
sake of out-of-school youth, the P.T. A. 
will also be working for the hundreds 
of thousands of young people who will 
be leaving school this summer—and 
the next, and the next. Although grow- 
ing out of an emergency situation, a 
good community program for youth 
will not end with the emergency. It 
will be a permanent step toward mak- 
ing the United States a better place 
for young and old to live in.—DoROTHY 
B. CAMMELL, Committee on Youth 
Problems, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 


PROVIDES FOR STORY HOUR 
PLAYGROUND SUPERVISOR 


lowa 
The Ogden Unit, in a town of 1,500, 


inaugurated a children’s story hour 
for two days a week, under the su- 
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pervision of volunteer story-tellers, in 
the city park during the month of Au- 
gust. On Tuesdays there were stories 
for preschool and primary children; 
on Wednesdays, for the grade schoo] 
children. As a result of this project, 
a regular playground supervisor has 
been appointed. 

In December, finding that 23 per 
cent of the elementary school children 
were more than 10 per cent under- 
weight, and that in 80 per cent of the 
cases the cause was undernourishment, 
they inaugurated a milk-drinking pro- 
gram for a twelve-week period, upon 
the recommendation of the school 
nurse. A committee solicited and raised 
sufficient funds for the project. One- 
half pint of milk with a graham crack- 
er was served to every child who want- 
ed and could pay, and the same to 
every child who needed it and could 
not pay. The group was very well 
pleased with the results, especially 
when one mother reported that her 
child, who had been fifteen pounds un- 
derweight, had gained five pounds in 
three weeks. 

a ok eo 

The council of Waterloo sponsored 
its fifth Choral Union Concert late in 
the spring. This union is made up of 
choruses from the local associations 
and has been singing for three years, 
They reported a great deal done in the 
field of musical appreciation as evi- 
denced by a comparison of the music 
studied when the council was first or- 
ganized and that upon which they are 
now working. 

The council is very active in a num- 
ber of educational and health enter- 
prises in the community. Sixty-three 
mothers of their organization folded 
and mailed 1,500,000 Christmas seals 
in their cooperation with the anti-tu- 
berculosis work. They also actively co- 
operated with the local medical asso- 
ciation in the drive for diphtheria im- 
munization throughout the schools.— 
Mrs. FRANK S. ROOT, 4208 Sheridan, 
Des Moines. 


Utah 


Overcoming obstacles of meeting 
and transportation, the Granite Dis- 
trict parent-teacher associations, with 
the cooperation of school authorities, 
have founded a women’s chorus of 
more than 300 voices, which is the only 
chorus of its kind in Utah. 

The chorus began with a trio of 
voices in 1931 at the instigation of the 
district president. Since that time it 
has grown until it embraces every 
school in the district. Each school has 
its own organization which includes a 
president, a parent committee mem- 
ber, a teacher committee member, 4 
secretary-treasurer, a librarian, a di- 
rector, and an accompanist, and each 
chorus acts as an individual unit ex- 
cept when they meet together. 
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The chorus was formed with the idea 
of promoting greater unity between 
the home and the school, as well as a 
gocial opportunity for mothers. Since 
its inception it has met with the whole- 
hearted cooperation and commenda- 
tion of the entire district. The super- 
yisor of music in Granite District has 
acted as general director, selected the 
music, and trained the local directors. 

The original trio sang at a Granite 
p.T.A. council meeting early in 1931, 
and by the spring of the same year the 
chorus had grown to fifty voices. By 
October, 1931, when the chorus was 
called upon to sing at the Granite Dis- 
trict Teachers’ Institute, its member- 
ship had increased through the sum- 
mer to 100 voices. The growth has 
never ceased. From the original three 
members it has grown to its present 
membership of 350. It has performed 
at numerous district meetings, the 
convention of the Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Utah 
Education Association. 

On October 23, the chorus assembled 
in the famed Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle where, to the accompaniment of 
the pipe organ, they presented a radio 
proadcast over station KSL, celebrat- 
ing the third anniversary of the Utah 
Congress “‘on the air.” 

The Granite District Board of Edu- 
cation, through the adult education 
plan, granted the chorus $100 for 
music, and permits the use of the 
school buses at a minimum cost, en- 
abling P.T.A. officers to overcome 
the greatest obstacle, that of rural 
transportation. Music belonging to the 
district is also accessible to the chorus. 
A music festival presented by the 
chorus financed the first year’s music 
supply. 

A male chorus is being organized 
at the present time which will include 
in its membership all the men teachers 
and principals in the district and as 
many male members of the P.T.A. as 
can be induced to participate. The ob- 
jective in this new venture is for a 
membership of about 200 voices. 

On November 7 of this year, the 
chorus organization presented a music 
festival in which the male chorus sec- 
tion presented several numbers, also 
the women’s chorus, and the entire en- 
semble of over 500 voices.—Mrs. 
GEORGE Q. CANNON, District Music 


Chairman, 3066 South State Street, 
Salt Lake City. 
STATE MEMBERSHIP AWARD 


Seminole High School Parent- 
Teacher Association of Sanford, Flor- 
ida, is this year’s winner of the silver 
cup awarded each year to the local 
association in the state having the 
greatest increase in membership.— 
Mrs. F. E. ROUMILLAT, President, 
Seminole High School P. TA., 910 Pal- 
metto Avenue, San ford. 
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Adelaide Steele Baylor 
1865—1935 


. YITH deep sadness, we record 

the death of Dr. Adelaide 
Steele Baylor, our National chair- 
man of Homemaking, at Emergency 
Hospital, Washington, D.C., on De- 
cember 18, after a month’s illness. 


Dr. Baylor had served as Chief of 
the Home Economics Education Ser- 
vice in the Vocational Division of 
the United States Office of Education 
(formerly under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education), from 1923 
until her retirement on November 
1, 1935. Death followed close upon 
cessation from active service in the 
work she loved so much. 


Dr. Baylor made many friends in 
her years as teacher of elementary 
and high school classes, high school 
principal, superintendent of schools, 
state supervisor of home economics, 
and federal agent for home econom- 
ics in the southern and central re- 
gions for five years. Those who had 
an opportunity to know her valued 
her sense of justice, her loyalty toa 
cause, to her co-workers, and to her 
friends. 


Since 1932 Dr. Baylor had been a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Congress, in her ca- 
pacity as Homemaking chairman. 
She rendered the Congress invalua- 
ble service in guiding the activities 
of lay workers in education for 
homemaking, counseling and advis- 
ing with them constantly, giving 
them the benefit of her wide expe- 
rience and keen insight into their 
homemaking problems. Her leaflets, 
“Homemaking” and “Homemaking 
Outlines for Study Groups,” and her 
program outlines in the Nationa. 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE have been 
widely used by parent-teacher work- 
ers 


A native of Wabash, Indiana, Dr. 
Baylor was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, the University of 
Chicago, and Columbia University. 
In 1928 she received an honorary de- 
gree from Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nie, Wisconsin. A pioneer of her sex 
in the field of education, she had the 
distinction of being the only woman 
life member of the American Voca- 
tional Association. Since 1917 she 
had been secretary of the National 
Council of Education, and had pre- 
viously served as president of the 
National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education and of the ele- 
mentary section of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. 
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made leon his own 


mother’s private recipe 
By special permission of the Washington- 


Lewis Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Dromedary Gingerbread Mix 
is based on the 200-year-old private recipe 
of the Washington family. It is no trouble 
at all to make. Just add water and bake. 
We guarantee the most delicious ginger- 
bread you ever tasted—or money back. So 
try a package. Give your family a treat they 
will long remember. The Hills Bros. r. 
110 Washington St., New York City, U.S.A 





Get Acquainted 
with 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 


by writing today for 
FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


The Quality of PLAY MATE’S Contents 
will interest P.T.A. Members 
One-Year Subscription (12 copies) .. . $1.50 
Two-Years (or 2 One-Year) (24 copies) $2.50 
Three-Years (or3 One-Year) (36copies) $3.00 
Additional Subscriptions $1.00 each per year 


Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RENNET DESSERT POWDER 
jor making MILK into 
Rennet-Custard DESSERTS 




















automobile graveyards, vacant lots, 
billboards, and other ugly spots? 
How can our parent-teacher asso- 
ciation be of influence in the elimina- 
tion of unsightly places? 


only in the conventionally recognized 
arts of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture, but also as it is manifested 
in a finely designed motor car, a har- 
monious room, or a broad vista.”— 


j 
Says Little Miss Mutter . 
A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM é; 
Its a treat, PA.’ 
Hardtobeat ‘"aA'? 4 
es ’ 
A 
Art in the Life of the Child oe 
rt in the e of the Chi 4 
| . ~ . T Y 
Outlined by Elizabeth Wells Robertson Tril 
el 
“It is the treating of the commonplace with the feeling of the sublime P 
that gives to art its true power.”—J. F. MILLET. Whi 
PROGRAM (30 minutes) 

In charge of Program, Art, or Recreation chairman P 
eral 
: asst 
| ], Talk by Art Supervisor or Art Teacher: What Does glas 
Art Trainingin Our Schools Meanto YourChildren? hav 
: : } nial 
(Suggestions for treatment of this by the art supervisor if there is one to. 

subject: a survey of the art work in in the school system, or by the head 

the school, an explanation of what is of the art department in the school in 

being done to acquaint the home with which the meeting is being held, using 
the art work of the school, and a talk the children’s work for illustrations.) V 
in t 
. . ‘ . . you 
2, A Discussion: What Our Community Is Doing to ject 
ee ee SS. Contribute to Art Appreciation A 
digest. Make it into tempting rennet-custards | 1 What are our local art organiza- thetic factor has varied from age to | a 
in 3 minutes with “JUNKET” Rennet Powder. tions? age, even from generation to genera- 9 
~~ — gp ant pres si — ad 2. Is there a museum in our city? Does tion. . .. The arts touch the individual | uni 
, mah bn ap aa pose hepoer i Chr it offer definite educational activities in childhood, maturity, and old age, on | coll 
Sisiietii Didiacaias “way Little Falls N. Y. for both children and adults? Does his job, in his home, in his social life, fret 
(In Canada, address Toronto, Ont.) it offer gallery tours to acquaint the and in his inner life. They may affect the. 
children and their parents with the him in various ways: through his own thir 
| treasures of the institution? Doesit creation of an object of beauty; lac 
offer extension lectures ? through his rendition of the works of disl 

3. What is our community doing to others, as in music; through the purely 
Hansen's Trade-Mark For abolish untidiness in rubbish heaps, receptive enjoyment of beauty, not Loc 


as t 


“From the days of cave painters in THE ARTS IN SOCIAL LIFE, by Freder- Tes 
Altamira, and doubtless long before, ick P. Keppel, from Recent Social 

human life and conduct have been Trends, a report of Ex-President vi 
BULLETIN BOARD swayed by consideration of beauty. Hoover’s Research Committee on “me 
The relative importance of this xs- Social Trends. pa 
‘ . ° ‘s - tea 
3. Reports from Committees Previously Appointed to me 
welrenty Sanne IES Ceara Study Certain Phases of Local Art Conditions use 
tion of the National Voca- : : ins 
tntetl tien Anee. 1. What does our community offer in pany. $5. tic 

nie the way of collections, both private Jacks, Lawrence Pearsall. Education Q 
ciation, St. Louis. and public ? of the Whole Man. New York: Har- - 
2. What sculptured statues and mem- pers. University of London Press. _ 

‘ orials are there in our community? $1.75. 

Pebenery peels etree ofthe De- 3. What has our community to offerin Wilder, Louise. Adventures in a Sub- ; 

partment of Superintendence of the art department of the public li- urban Garden. New York: Macmil- b 
the National Education As- brary ? lan. $3.50. os 
sociation, St. Louis. 4.What has our community done in’ Post, Emily. Personality of a House. : : 
group gardening for civic beautifica- New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $4. se 
tion ? Mearns, Hughes. Creative Youth. New - 
February 27-29—National Confer- 5. Does our community cooperate in York: Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. o 
ence of the Progressive Educa- highway and roadside planting? Bailey, Henry Turner. Pleasure from oo 
tion Association, Chicago. Pictures. Chicago: American Libra- hn 

References ry Association. 50 cents. 

Recent Social Trends. Textbook Edi- Goldstein, Harriet and Vetta. Art in Be 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- Everyday Life. Textbook Edition. ad 
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New York: Macmillan. $3. 

Sargent, Walter. The Enjoyment and 
Use of Color. New York: Scribners. 
$2. 

Taft, Lorado. Appreciation of Sculp- 
ture. Chicago: American Library 
Association. 50 cents. 

Tallmadge, Thomas. The Story 
Architecture in America. 
York: W. W. Norton. $4. 

Trilling, Mabel B., and Williams, Flor- 
ence. Art in Home and Clothing. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.96. 

Whitford, William G. An Introduction 


of 
New 


SOCIAI 


Plan a tea to conform to the gen- 
eral scheme of your exhibition. If you 
assemble Colonial art, early American 
glass, quilts, coverlets, samplers, etc., 
have your assisting hostesses in Colo- 
nial costumes. If your exhibit relates 
to another country, borrow peasant 


to Art Education. New York: D. 

Appleton-Century. $2.25. 

“Unless there is clearly established 
a growing and lasting interest in the 
contributions of art in daily living, 
there is little assurance that art will 
occupy its rightful place as a source 
of joy and pleasure; as a basis for 
judging in the world of selection, 
combination, and arrangement; and as 
a stimulus for the establishment of 
good taste.’’—ART TRAINING THROUGH 
HOME PROBLEMS, Russell & Wilson, 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 


. PERIOD 


costumes of that country. Italian, Po- 
lish, Scotch, Swiss, Czechoslovakian 





| 
| 
| 


costumes are all colorful and lend a | 


fine atmosphere to your meeting. Chi- 
nese and Japanese articles of dress 
are also gay and beautiful. Or, try con- 
trasting antique and modern art. 


PROJECTS 


Visit art exhibits of children’s work 
in the school. Let the school know of 
your interest in art as a valuable sub- 
ject in the curriculum. 

Assemble in the school for the eve- 
ning of your meeting, or for a longer 
period, objects of beauty loaned by 
individuals in the community. If your 
unit is in a foreign neighborhood make 
collections of interesting objects of art 
from the countries represented. Let 
these collections be of paintings, 
things of beauty for the home such as 
laces, needlework, weaving, glass, 
dishes, silver, or any others character- 


Local Congress units may develop as many of the nun 


as time and resources permit. 





istic of the crafts of the community. 

Cooperate with various other or- 
ganizations in your community and in- 
vite them to view your exhibits. These 
organizations may be: the American 
Association of University Women, 
General Federation of Womens Clubs, 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions 
Club, Business and Professional Wo- 
mens Clubs, and the Grange. 

Outline plans by which all these 
agencies in your community working 
together may help make your com- 
munity a more beautiful place in which 
to live. 


lerous fine suggestions in this program 





MORE HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


N ADDITION to the Parent Educa- 

tion Study Course and the Parent- 
Teacher Program which appear each 
month in this magazine, there are al- 
ways other features which will serve 
as the basis for helpful and stimulating 
discussion in study groups or parent- 
teacher associations either to supple- 
ment the study course or program or to 
use in place of either. In this issue, for 
instance, the following will be of par- 
ticular interest to groups wishing to 
discuss situations which arise in deal- 
ing with children of various ages: 


FOR PRESCHOOL GROUPS 

“To Dress Our Baby Bunting In,” 
by Barbara Schwinn. Page 19. With 
the material on this page as a start- 
ing point, it will be helpful to many 
young mothers to take up the ques- 
tion of the basic facts to be kept in 
mind in purchasing clothes for the 
infant. Together the group might 
plan layettes of varying costs, not for- 
getting, of course, the other essential 
articles of clothing which were omitted 
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from this page as this material was 
dealing in large part with styles of 
the outer garments. 


FOR GRADE SCHOOL GROUPS 

“First Aid in Home and School,” 
by Harold H. Mitchell. Page 8. This 
article lends itself easily to a discussion 
not only of the fundamental principles 
of first aid but also to an exchange of 
ideas concerning how the teaching of 
methods of first aid in the school can 
be carried over into the home. The 
playlet which forms part of this article 
will, we venture to say, be used as a 
feature of many P.T.A. meetings. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 

“Advising Young People on Mar- 
riage,” by Robert G. Foster. Page 6. 
This article on what factors specialists 
consider essential in advising young 
people about marriage and family re- 
lationships will be of help to many par- 
ents who find themselves in the same 
position. Many valuable group discus- 
sions can be based on it. 

















You don’t have to scrub and scour with 
smelly disinfectants to insure a clean, safe 
toilet. Sani-Flush is made especially to do 
this job for you. It is quick, thorough and 
harmless. It is odorless. It makes the bowl 
glisten like new ... kills germs. . . purifies 
the hidden trap that no amount of scrub- 


bing can reach, 


Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet. (Directions are on the can.) Flush 
it, and the job is done. You don’t rub or 
scrub. Don’t touch it with your hands. Rust 
and stains go. Odors vanish. The toilet is 
safe! Sanitary! Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 


on can). Sold by grocery, dr 


. hardware, 


and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cen 


sizes. The Hygienic Products _ 
Company, Canton, Ohio. | 
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CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 









-JEALTHY BABIES 


By Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon 
Resident Physician at BABIES’ HOS- 
PITAL, New York, under Dr. Holt 


More and more ranking physicians 
are recommending this complete, 
practical and up-to-date handbook 
for modern mothers. It contains not 
only information about the full care 
of baby from birth to three, but also 
the mother’s care of herself during 
the same period. “She has earned 
and possesses an outstanding position 
among our best medical people.”— 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, M. D. An 
Atlantic Book. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN @& CO. 
ttt71wunu = 4 Beacon St., 


CASH’S FORTHE. 
CASH S Vac 


OUR clothing, your linens, all your 
belongings can be protected from laun- 
dry loss or misuse at home or away if you },., 
mark them with CASH’S WOVEN NAME © 
TAPES. Neat, permanent, inexpensive. 
Choice of styles and colors. Quickly attached 
with thread or Cash’s NO-SO Cement. Order 
NOW from r dealer or us. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send 1c for 1 dozen of your 
own first name and sample tube of NO-SO. 


1S Sen eras Sent Pats 
-, OF . Gram . 
CASH’S farce. oa 
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THE HOME SHINE KIT 


will make your children 
WANT TO BE NEAT! 


AST YEAR teachers ordered over half a 
million of these FREE Neatness Charts 

for their pupils. They'll help you make 
neatness a habit in your children by provid- 
ing a daily record of personal appearance— 
teeth cleaned, hair brushed, shoes shined, etc. 
We’re also offering the Home Shine Kit to 
boys as a way to really earn their spending 
money by shining shoes at home. Contains 
dauber, lamb’s wool pol- 
isher, and tin of high- 
quality polish. As many 
charts as you want FREE 






Mail 
Coupon 


(with or Today 
without 

kit). Kit 

30 cents. 

ee ae -_-, 
| 2: 1- SHINOLA - BIXBY CORPORATION | 
| Dept. PT26, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City | 
| Please send me free........... Neatness Charts. | 
| Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose 30c 
: Ps sic sade a ia eelceiethsinsi gta lee Las cincadannpnacanentt | 
| PSE ER ol RO EN eee 
| Clty. ni gt ee wee, Sc ee ee a | 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


delivered at your door. We pay postage. Stand- 
718 ard authors, new books, popular editions, fic- 
Thous? ummm tion, reference, medical, mechanical. —_ 


po 


dren’s books, ete.—all at guaranteed saving 
Send card now for Clarkson" s 1936 Catalog, 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature. 
e The buying guide of 300.000 bookiovers. The selection 
ic of a metropolitan book store brought to your home. 

pri YES FREE if you write now NOW--TODAY! 

and CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1265 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











2 5 qe A discount of 25% 
" is offered on all 
Discount CongtessPublica- 


tions in combina- 
tions up to $10, 
by the National 
Congress of Par- 
entsand Teachers 


Here 


is your opportun- 
ity! Bring your 
parent - teacher 
bookshelves up 
to date. 
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COME TO MILWAUKEE 


For the 1936 Convention 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ILWAUKEE, attractive and 

beautiful and noted for its spir- 
it of genuine hospitality, is the scene 
of the 1936 Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
May 11-15. 

According to Indian legend, early 
Milwaukee was a village of tepees, in- 
habited by braves who had buried their 
warring hatchets and come to live in 
peace and contentment where three 
rivers—the Milwaukee, Menomonee, 
and Kinnickinnic—converging in the 
waters of Lake Michigan brought 
beaver, mink, and otter to the waiting 
traps of Milwaukee’s first residents. 
The growth of this city from an outpost 
Indian trading post to its present size 
as the twelfth most populous city in 
the United States, as metropolis of 
Wisconsin, in less than four genera- 
tions is one of the marvels of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Milwaukee is known as the most 
law-abiding large city in the United 
States. Statistics show less crime in 
Milwaukee in proportion to population 
than in any other large American city. 
This is a great tribute to the character 
of its citizens, but it is also a tribute to 
the swift manner in which courts ad- 
minister justice, and to efficient city 
administration. 

It is easy to get to Milwaukee. Its 
central location makes it accessible 
from all parts of the United States at 
surprisingly low travel rates. You can 
come to Milwaukee by an overnight 
train ride or less; by automobile over a 
network of fine hard-surfaced high- 
ways; by steamship over Lake Mich- 
igan which affords ferry and overnight 
service; by airplane over Lake Mich- 
igan or over land and arrive at a 
modern municipal airport only three 
miles from downtown Milwaukee. 

Delegates and visitors to the Na- 
tional Congress will enjoy the farsight- 
edness of Milwaukeeans who planned 
the business area. You will like espe- 
cially the way in which the hotels, the- 
aters, restaurants, and stores are all 
situated conveniently to each other. 

Milwaukee has many parks and 
playgrounds scattered throughout the 
city covering an area of more than 
1,500 acres. These parks offer a variety 
of interesting scenery and recreation. 
The city is also circled by a park de- 
velopment plan which follows the lake 
shore and the courses of the rivers, 
and a wide concrete driveway extends 
along five miles of the lake shore from 
Juneau Park in the heart of the city 
to Lake Park near the north limits. 

Milwaukee is proud of being the 


healthiest and safest city in the United 
States. Here there is less waste of life 
and health than in any other city of 
its size. Milwaukee is the only city to 
have been awarded twice the first place 
in both the health conservation contest 
and the fire loss contest conducted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

As an educational center, Milwaukee 
is proud of its schools and colleges, 
Marquette University, in its fine build- 
ings, welcomes students from all over 
the world. In addition to its graduate 
school and high school, special courses 
in liberal arts, journalism, business ad- 
ministration, law, engineering, medi- 
cine, music, and nursing may be fol- 
lowed. The Vocational School is one of 
the foremost of its type in the world. 
It enrolls 35,000 persons and has a 
faculty of 269. There are seventy dif- 
ferent courses for boys and men and 
thirty-five for girls. Then there is the 
Milwaukee Downer College, an accred- 
ited women’s college, and the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The city educational system contains 
106 units including eighty-five ele- 
mentary schools, five junior high 
schools and six senior high schools, 
four combination junior and senior 
high schools, four junior technical 
high schools, and two technical high 
schools. Seventeen full-time and four 
part-time social centers and sixty- 
eight playgrounds of which fifty-nine 
have supervised play are also operated 
by the Extension Department of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Milwau- 
kee’s social center activities and play- 
grounds are recognized throughout the 
country as a model organization. 

Occupying an entire block in the 
downtown area is the new $10,000,000 
courthouse as an example of moderni- 
ty. It is one of the buildings of a pro- 
posed civic center. The Milwaukee Au- 
ditorium, a municipal building, occu- 
pies a square block and contains seven 
meeting halls under one roof. It has a 
total seating capacity of approximate- 
ly 15,000 persons. The Public Library 
and Museum occupies a _ beautiful 
building opposite the Court of Honor. 
It has a magnificent collection of his- 
torical relics and scientific curios. It 
is particularly noted for its early 
American characterizations and for its 
collection of Indian articles. The Lay- 
ton Art Gallery and the Milwaukee 
Art Institute have very fine permanent 
collections and also traveling exhibi- 
tions of art. 

You will enjoy visiting Milwaukee! 
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by WINNIFRED KING 


MEMORIAL to Edith D. Dixon, 
A pioneer in parent education, ap- 
pears in the form of a small volume 
containing fifteen of Miss Dixon’s arti- 
cles for the guidance of parents. 

In 1928 Miss Dixon became Exten- 
sion Specialist in Child Training and 
Parent Education at the New Jersey 
State College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University. She brought to that work 
a background of study and experience 
gained as principal of the Brush Hill 
School in Milton, Massachusetts, 
Superintendent of Mary Crane Nursery 
and Health Center at Hull House, 
Chicago, one of the earliest recipients 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial scholarship in parent educa- 
tion, and assistant professor in charge 
of the extension program of the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare at the University 
of Minnesota. 

It was her intense 
conviction that the 
task of educating 
children includes the 
education of their par- 
ents. Therefore, it has 
seemed to her friends 
that the best memorial 
to her is to make it 
possible for parents all 
over the country to 
have access to her 
work. This may be 
done best by obtain- 
ing the memorial vol- 
ume of collected TALKS 
WITH PARENTS, by 
Edith D. Dixon, with 
an introduction by 
Flora M. Thurston and 
questions for discus- 
sion and book lists 
prepared by Marion F. McDowell and 
Phyllis S. Davis (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: The Extension Service, New 
Jersey State College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University. $1.25). The talks 
are also available as individual bulle- 
tins (single copies free to citizens of 
New Jersey; to other persons, 6 cents; 
more than ten copies, 4 cents each). 

The following list gives the subjects 
covered and the bulletin numbers: 


1, The Home Atmosphere—Its Effect on 
Children 

- The Cooperative Family 

- Do Fathers Enjoy Their Children? 

- Children’s Questions and Parents’ 
Answers #150 

. Sex Education # 

- Helping Children to Meet Life with 
Courage 

- Children’s Responsibilities 

‘ Helping the Quarrelsome Child 

. Why Children Disobey 

: Early Training Toward Truthfulness 

- Why Children Differ 

Children’s Friendships 

Your Family’s Leisure Time 

- Backyard Play 

Selecting Toys Wisely 


The 
drawn by Thomas Fogarty 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The important subject of religious 
education is presented in a book called 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS CHARACTER 
TRAINING, by Leonid V. Tulpa. The 
distinctive feature of Mr. Tulpa’s 
treatise is his definition of religion as 
a series of attitudes toward God and 
man. These attitudes—of reverence, 
loyalty, and devotion to God; of devo- 
tion, affection, compassion, altruism, 
duty, cheerfulness, and courage in re- 
lation to man—can be inculcated, as 
the author shows, by church, home, 
school, community, and the cinema, 
radio, and press. Chief among the agen- 
cies which share the responsibility of 
the church Mr. Tulpa places the home. 
He outlines definite ways in which right 
attitudes may be developed. The 
conciseness, the ab- 
sence of sectarianism, 
and the utter freedom 
from an emotional ap- 
peal are noteworthy 
characteristics of the 
manner in which the 
subject is treated. 

Copies may be ob- 
tained at the price of 
$1.50, by application 
to the author, at the 
Rectory School, Pom- 
fret, Connecticut. 


HISTORY OF THE 

JUNIOR HIGH 

The junior high 
school is a compara- 
tively new part of the 
American school sys- 
tem, and even in towns 
where it has been established it is 
still, sometimes, under fire. Frank 
Forest Bunker, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Berk- 
eley, California, and now editor of 
the Carnegie Institution, has written 
an historical study called THE Jv- 
NIOR HIGH SCHOOL MOVEMENT—ITS 
BEGIN NINGS (Washington, D.C.: W. T. 
Roberts Co. $2.50). He traces the 
history of the beginnings of the sys- 
tem in this country from the discussion 
started by Charles W. Eliot in 1888 
when he said that young people spent 
too many years in school. Mr. Bunker’s 
term of service in Berkeley occurred 
at the time when the schools of that 
city were recognized on the junior 
high, “‘six-three-three,” basis. In Janu- 
ary, 1910, two junior high schools were 
established in Berkeley; in March of 
the same year Columbus, Ohio, reor- 
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“Let's have 
another 
health lesson 


~ say the 
children 


who are using the superb new 


HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES. 


They are so supremely the child’s own 
books. The pictures alone will lure any child 
to the desire for good health. Activities, 
alive with the spirit of childhood, are real- 
life adventures in building health habits. 
The content, in story or straightforward ex- 
position, answers actual questions that chil- 
dren have asked. 
The language is 
the youngster’s— 
simple and direct. 
And the pages 
themselves are so 
attractive — type 
large and well- 
spaced and easy to 
read, margins wide 
and free. Children 
love to use the 











Charters—Smiley—Strang 


HEALTH and GROWTH 
SERIES 


There is a book for each grade, from the 
third through the eighth. Flexible and easily 
adaptable, the HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES enables you to get excellent results 
in health instruction under many varying 
teaching situations and conditions. 


Published for your convenience in two edi- 
tions—a Three-Book or a Six-Book, identi- 
cal in content and illustrations. 


For further information, you need 
only drop a card of inquiry to the 
Macmillan office which serves your 
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school. 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an adver- 
tisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
is in itself a stamp of merit. 
In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE considers the re- 
liability of the product, the 
reputation of the firm adver- 
tising, and the appropriate- 
ness of its appeal to the 
readers. If there is the slight- 
est doubt about any product 
or company a careful investi- 
gation is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine includ- 
ing the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accuracy, we 
cannot guarantee against the 
possibility of an occasional 
change or omission in the 
preparation of this index. 


American Can Company............ 25 
Bell & Howell Company............ 39 
Bon Ami Company, The............ 29 
J. Ge Fe SI Bi ew erencian 45 


Chicago Roller Skate Company 33 
Children’s Play Mate Magazine 43 
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ganized on a junior high basis, follow- 
ing a try-out in the Indianola School 
of that city begun the previous fall. 

Mr. Bunker has effectively presented 
the arguments for junior high schools, 
such as breaking secondary education 
into two divisions suited to the physical 
and psychological growth of the pupils, 
introducing more men teachers, keep- 
ing more children in school after the 
elementary period, and permitting the 
work of senior high schools to be more 
intensive. 

* * a 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Rachel Field and Thomas Fogarty 
beckon boys and girls into the country 
inhabited by David Copperfield, Oliver 
Twist, Mr. Pickwick, and other beings 
created by Charles Dickens. PEOPLE 
FROM DICKENS, arranged by Rachel 
Field and illustrated in color and in 
black and white by Thomas Fogarty 
(New York: Scribners. $2.50), is a 
beautiful book fit for any one’s store 
of gifts, and a practically painless in- 
troduction to a writer whom boys and 
girls of this generation are inclined to 
ignore. 


An excellent piece of work has been 
accomplished by Henriette Weber in 
retelling for young people the stories 
of famous operas. This service to music 
appreciation, performed by a radio 
lecturer and music critic of the New 
York Evening Journal, puts the stories 
of fifteen of the most famous operas 
in a form that will surely interest boys 
and girls between the ages of eight 
and fifteen, and is far from being too 
elementary for the attention of older 
readers. The book is THE PRIZE SONG, 
STORIES OF FAMOUS OPERAS (New 
York: Oxford. $3), named for the first 
opera described, The Mastersingers, 
which was based upon the awarding of 
a prize for the best song submitted in 
a great music festival. Good features 
of the chapters are the introduction of 
many of the music themes, also the 
brief histories of the production of the 
operas, and spirited illustrations by 
Marie A. Lawson. A foreword on the 
history of the opera is by Dorothy 
Lawton, Music Librarian of the New 
York Public Library. 


FAR TOWN ROAD, by Emma Gelders 
Sterne (New York: Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50), contains five three-act plays, 
intended not only for acting but for 
reading. The plays are unusual in their 
imaginative quality and language, and 
belong to the realm of history or faéry 
which the author has so often brought 
near to young people in her stories. 
“The Puppet of Papa ’Tero” is based 
on a Spanish anecdote of the seven- 






teenth century; “The Reluctant Dra. 
gon” was suggested by a chapter in 
Kenneth Grahame’s Dream Days; 
“The White Blackbird” had its origin 
in Alfred de Musset’s Le Merle Blane: 
“Jeanne d’Arc” speaks for itself; ang 
“Green Mansions” is a dramatized ver. 
sion of W. H. Hudson’s famous book. 
By reading or acting these plays high 
school boys and girls may indeed traye| 
a “far town road.” Reginald Birch js 
the illustrator. 


If the larger encyclopedias happen 
to be too large for the family pocket- 
book, children need not go without aiq 
to home study when the one-volume 
MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR Young 
PEOPLE (New York: William Colling’ 
Sons. $2.50) is available. Since it is 
impossible to deal adequately with alj 
subjects in a single volume of 750 
pages, the editors have paid most at- 
tention to scientific subjects, the world 
about us, and answers to the questions 
children ask, though history and art 
are also included. The book is profuse- 
ly illustrated. 


CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
by H. L. and P. K. Fitzhugh (New 
York: Grosset & Dunlap. $1), is also 
planned to help school children to in- 
formation that they need in preparing 
their lessons. The 500 names included 
were selected from lists of the names 
encountered by high school pupils in 
their four-year course. 


Three-dimensional illustrations of 
birds and animals are made possible by 
means of the “Orthovis’’ process of 
printing and the use of an optical de- 
vice called the “Orthoscope,”’ which ac- 
companies each copy of the books pub- 
lished by the Orthovis Company, 1328 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

These books include the Foot PRINT 
SERIES of eight books adapted for the 
fourth to the sixth grades—Set No. 1, 
The Lion, The Bear, The Deer, Wild 
Sheep and Goats; and Set No. 2, Wild 
Oxen, Strange Animals, Monkeys and 
Apes, and Giants of the Animal King- 
dom. ($1.00 per set; full cloth board 
binding, 50 cents per title.) 

The Field Museum of Natural His- 


tory has cooperated in this undertak- — 
ing, and H. B. Harte, of the Museum ~ 


staff, has written the text. 


Foot PRINT SERIES manuals (107 
cents each) may be obtained for th 


help of the teacher. 
Other “Orthovis” publications ¢é 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM and THE BIRD 
KINGDOM ($2 per copy), and MAM-" 


MOTH CAVE ($1.50 per copy). 


There are special rates for larger : 


ORM 





THE ¢ 





numbers of copies of all Orthovis | 


books. 
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